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ABSTRACT 


A major concern of researchers in the field of 
community development has been the extent to which agencies 
and organizations can promote the process of community de- 
velopment in rural communities. Many of the studies show 
that, in the small rural community, a need exists for the 
development and support of local institutions which can 
effectively facilitate the community development process. 
This study seeks to explore the possibility of the public 


Hibrary Ss uLeavling this role. 


The general conclusion reached is that a public 
library, which is established and organized on the prin- 
ciples of community development and modern public 
librarianship, can make a major contribution to the com- 
munity development process. Because of the flexibility 
in its organizational and administrative structure, its 
methods and Strategies used, its overall purposes, the 
public library has the potential for being the primary 
resource centre in the small rural community. It is 
suggested, therefore, that community and library leaders, 
and all levels of government, should make an effort to 
promote the public library as the Community Resource 


Centre for the purpose of meeting the information and 
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learning needs of individuals and groups in the small 
rural community. A model of such a Centre is presented, 


with suggestions for its implementation. 
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CHAPTER: I 
INTRODUCTION 


One of the most critical challenges presently facing 
governments of countries the world over, regardless of their 
stage of development, concerns their continuous search for 
new strategies through which they can effectively promote 
involvement of the small rural community in their national 
development effort. It has been well documented that, in 
relation to their urban counterparts, rural communities are 
often at a disadvantage socially, economically, and poli- 
tically. This has been generally the case in developing 
and developed countries alike. The North American rural 
community "has been despised, neglected, exploited and 
robbed," as one writer puts ceyie Subsistence economy, low 
standards of social amenities, lack of information on the 
resources and services available within the community, 
these have been some of the phrases most often used to 
describe general problems of rural life. Richard Poston, 


whose studies have taken him to a number of rural communi- 


tarthur E. Morgan, The Small Community (New York: 
Harper, 1942). 45. D532. 
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2 
ties in the developing countries, perceives the general 
probiém *to be ‘the’ lack’of ‘real “opportunities.” "There is," 
he writes, "no adequate social or political machinery 
through which the people may band together to study, to 
learn, top lan’ psto-worksP Eo 'Lorm decisions Prortto take 


action to improve their life situation." 


Experience through the years, however, has made it 
increasingly clear that goals of national development will 
hardly be realized unless the small rural community is pro- 
vided with the opportunities to assume greater responsibi- 
lities and to become actively involved in the process of 
planned change. It was in response to this need for in- 
creased rural involvement that national and local govern- 
ments, community groups and organizations have embarked on 
a movement of community development - a planned systematic 
approach towards the improvement of all aspects of com- 


munity life. 


There are, of course, other reasons why it is 
necessary to increase rural participation in development 
efforts on a national scale. On the basis of sheer num- 
bers, rural communities have played, and will continue to 
play, an important role in the economic, social and 


political development of any country. This numerical 


2Richard W. Poston, Democracy Speaks Many Tongues 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1962), p. 30. 
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3 
importance is manifested in the fact that over two-thirds 
of the world population is rural. In the developing 
countries, over 80 percent of the total population 
live in rural communities. Although in developed coun- 
tries, the proportion is not as high, the percentage of 
the total population living in rural’rdreas (is isigqnifi- 
cant. In Canada and in the United States, for example, 
over 30 percent of the total population is considered 
to be rural.? In addition to the demographic factor, 
the importance of rural communities to the economy of any 
country can scarcely be ignored. All countries, be they 
industrialized or not; look to their rural. population 
for the human resources needed in the manufacturing sec- 
tor of the economy. It is also the rural population which 
is called upon to provide the agricultural products re- 
quired to feed the mounting urban population. Similarly, 
it is the rural population upon which government depends 


for the development of the agricultural sector. 


Since 1952, when the first community development 
program at the national level was launched in India, 
this approach to development has been, as Dunham observes, 


"one of the most important and exciting international 
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phenomena of our time."4 


Commenting on the general accep- 
tance of the "idea," its philosophy and practical implica- 


tions, Dunham writes: 


In some countries it has helped to awaken 
national leaders to the importance of 
rural development and social planning. 
Certain concepts, principles,” and guide= 
lines have emerged, granted, these are 
often not well understood, and they are 
sometimes taken too literally and tend to 
become static creeds instead of dynamic 
guides.2 


Given the relative newness of this approach to rural 
development, it becomes obvious, aS Dunham points out, 
that many of the concepts, strategies and techniques, 

will have to be modified, or even discarded, in accordance 
with the dictates of a particular community. New strate- 
gies, new approaches will have to be developed and tested. 
In addition, there must be willingness and commitment on 
the part of government at all levels, community organiza- 
tions and groups, to encourage and promote innovations 
even when it may necessitate radical changes in oOrganiza- 
tional structure and administrative behaviour. It is in this 
light that the writer will make recommendations and sug- 
gestions regarding the role and function of the public 


library in the small rural community embarking on a program 


4arthur Dunham, "Community Development - Whither 
Bound?", Community Development Journal, V, No. 2 (April, 
MOTO i BS. 
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of planned comprehensive development. 
A. Nature and Significance of the Problem 


Community development deals with those aspects 
of the community which are subject to change, as well as 
the institutions and systems through which change may be 
effected. Findings based on action-research indicate cer- 
tain vital elements necessary to the enc ee nr of the 
community development process. These, among others, are: 
the development of latent potentialities in the community; 
a knowledgeable and informed community; opportunities for 
continuous adult education; increased channels of communi- 
cation; cooperation and coordination among the various 
agencies and organizations at the community level. In 
order to meet these challenges, to provide the above re- 
quirements and learning opportunities demanded of the community 
development process, strong institutional leadership 
within the community becomes essential. It is the writer's 
contention that the public library has the potential for 
assuming this role particularly with reference to the know- 


ledge and information input in the small rural community. 


This thesis limits itself, therefore, to the con- 
Sideration of one major problem: the potential role of 
the public library in relation to certain aspects of 


community development. To state the problem more specifi- 
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6 
cally, how can the public library, in the small rural com- 
munity, through programs, materials, facilities and per- 
sonnel, contribute to: 


1) developing awareness and motivation of 


community members; 


2) helping community members to become more 


informed; 
3) increasing channels of communication; 


4) providing the adult members of the community 
with opportunities for their continuous edu- 


cation; 


5) coordinating the efforts of various groups 


and organizations at the community level? 
B. Significance of the Problem 


The success of community development depends, 
to a large extent, on the active and enthusiastic response 
of the community. Effective community development requires 
that community members be well informed if they are to make 
intelligent choices among the available alternatives. Edu- 
cation, motivation and communication are all vital to the 
community development process. It is also imperative that 
the efforts of individuals and groups in the community be 
coordinated. Accordingly, in the small rural community 


where the resources and institutions for facilitating these 
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7 
processes are limited, it is necessary to develop various 
alternative strategies, and to promote those administra- 
tive and organizational structures which will meet these 


needs. 


In addition to the above prerequisites, and de- 
pending on the particular characteristics of the community 
concerned, those responsible for inducing change must 
arrive at decisions regarding the allocation of limited 
resources, the key workers, the kinds of programs and the 
approaches to be used. In a report published by the United 
Nations Regional and Community Development Section, the 


implications of these factors are discussed: 


As an agent for inducing change, community 
development has to give close attention to 
the’ Strategy tard’ tactics Tt considers” using 
and the time needed to realize its goals. 
A strategy for village reform, for example, 
has to consider whether it would be more ef- 
fective to bring community development 
workers from the outside or to use indigenous 
workers; in allocating resources, community 
planners have to decide whether to deal with 
a wide range of community problems simultaneous- 
ly (the comprehensive approach) or to adapt a 
selective approach by tackling one or a few 
wpropilemns (a= \a  bime —.., . In developing pro- 
grammes for local development practitioners 
would do well to organize a systematic body 
of data on which to base informed judgements. 


Inherent in these alternative suggestions is the need for 


© Regional and Community Development Section, 
United Nations, "Methods of Community Development," Com- 
munity Development Journal, VI, No. 3 (Autumn, 1971), 148- 
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a flexible administrative system through which planned 
change may be promoted. In addition, the institution must 
be equipped to meet the information and learning needs 


which are important to the community development process. 


It is in these areas that the public library can 
well fulfill an important role in the small rural communi- 
ty. As one traces the historical development of the public 
library, perhaps the most outstanding characteristic that 
emerges is its "built-in" flexibility, particularly with 
regard to the nature of the services this agency provides. 
Moreover, the developments and trends reported to be tak- 
ing place in modern public libraries, that is, in the 
English-speaking world, some European countries, and cer- 
tain parts of the developing countries - are other factors 
which add significance to the Study of the public library 
as a potential agent of change in the community development 
process. Of equal significance is the fact that the 
public library has contributed to community development. 

As Lacy asserts, libraries will increasingly play an active 


and dynamic role in community life: 


As our society becomes increasingly 
information based, as the mastery of 
complex bodies of information becomes 
more essential to every aspect of 
management, and indeed to individuals 
functioning within the society, the 
library will become a more essential 
operating component of society. From 
an institution with rather general 
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educational and recreational aims function- 
ing - however worthy - somewhat in the margins 
OheOUr Cenc di Concerns, Che Lio rary Wii. 
increasingly become a part of our essential 
machinery for dealing with those concerns. 


Recognition of the potential of the public library 
aS an institution of change is, of course, not new. The 
United Nations Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
of 1949 strongly recommends the optimum utilization of 
the public library in the promotion of national develop- 
mence: At the UNESCO Sao Paulo conference, the four broad 


objectives of library service were stated as follows: 


Ly STO Vprovidae the public with information, 
books, materials and facilities best meet- 
ing their interests and intellectual re- 


quirements; 


2) To stimulate freedom of expression and 
constructive critical attitude towards 


current social problems; 


3) To educate men to participate creatively 
in community life and to promote better 
understanding between individuals, groups 


and nations; 


pan Lacy, "Social Change and the Library: 
1945-1980", in D. Knight and Shepley Nourse, eds., 
Libraries at Large (New York: Bowker, 1969), pp. 


Sunited Nations, Access to Books: UNESCO and 


its Programme (Paris: UNESCO, 1952), p. 7. 
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4) To supplement the activities of learning, 
offering new educational possibilities to 


the people.” 


So similar are the broad objectives of the public 
library to those of the community development process, 
that it seems possible to interchange the names with only 
minor alterations in the purposes and scope. There is, 
however, an important factor that may hinder the promotion 
of public libraries. This concerns popular misconceptions 
regarding public libraries. A UNESCO recommendation with 


respect to this states that, 


No amount of verbal description will clear 
away this ignorance: people must be given 
a@ecivaice =CO "see 4 L1pLlary. ae work, CO Cake 
Part Wi Cs MaGllVL CLES «ss 


A similar recommendation is made by Jean Hassenforder, 
who, in this case, has in mind the community decision 


makers and government leaders: 


Whatever form the development process may 
take, there is one essential condition: 
the Haecionrel Jeadersiip, the’ political 
and administrative authorities ,, must, be 
won *OVer tO "the “ause cr pupdic libraries 
and must understand the usefulness and 
the need for them. 


*Thid. 


FOE aly PSS 


rests Hassenforder, "Comparative Studies and the 
Development of Public Libraries," UNESCO Bulletin for Li- 


braries, XXII, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1968), 13-18. 
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Many of the recommendations as set out by UNESCO 
and other leaders in the field of public libraries have 
been put into practice in developing countries. Presently, 
these countries are realizing many of the benefits of the 
public library movement. For example, in India, the func- 
tions ofepiubine libraries are perceived to be "educational, 


2ntOrmational, —polztical, economic, industrial, cultural 


and antiquarian. "7? In his discussion of the Indian ex- 


perience, an Indian scholar, Viswanathan, writes: 


she: DUDIIC Library 2s capable of extending 
its services and usefulness to all groups 
and shades of opinion in the community, 
irrespective of age, religion, profession, 
SOx, POL tLecal CORVLCCION “and economic 
Llevel."' NoVotherisoci'al* @ns tz tuts on ican 
perform such a wide range of service to 
the entire population of an area. The 
public labrazryu s derinition as a centre 

of communal study, an information bureau, 
2CONtINUaTION School, a training school 
for democracy, goes to show how far reach- 
Ing 23° 265 2nfiluence: in moulding the life 
OL ‘the community.13 


On a more philosophical level, Andre Maurois sees 
the public library as the only means by which man can 


truly broaden his horizons, thus making himself a more 


valuable member of society: 


nts R. Ranganathan, Library Manual (Bombay: 
Asta rubs House’? 71960) , p. 21. 


ep G. Viswanathan, An Introduction to Public 
Library Organization (Bombay: Asia Pub. House, 1961), 
p. ie 
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Nothing is more important for mankind than 
CO DrIpg wrepin the reach of all these 
means of broadening our horizons, escap- 
ing from ourselves and making discoveries 
which literally transform life and make 
the individual a more valuable member of 
society. And the only way to do this is 
ehrougn publicel ibrazriess 14 


C. Purpose of the Study 


The main purpose of this thesis is to inves- 
tigate the nature of the public library in the small rural 
community, and the extent to which it can and should com- 
mit its resources to the community development process. 

To be considered are: (1) trends in modern public libra- 


‘i and (2) their application to certain important 


rianship, 
elements of community development. Specifically, this 

study will focus on the role of the library, as mentioned 
earlier, in relation to (1) information and communication 


in the community development process, (2) adult education 


and (3) community decision-making. 
D. Research Procedure 


This study is the outgrowth of the writer's in- 


terest in the information and knowledge aspects of rural 


i : : : ; : : 
Panaee Maurois, "Public Libraries and their Mis- 


Sion; “UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries, XV, No. 4(July- 


August, 1961), 169-70. 


ren tenaiares the use of this term, see operational 
definitions at the end of this chapter. 
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development, his studies in this area, and his experiences 
as a field coordinator of a rural libraries survey, during 


the summer of 1973, in the Province of Alberta. 


It was the original intention of the writer to 
examine, for the purpose of comparison, major sources of 
information and knowledge available to selected rural 
communities in Alberta, and to develop a number of hypo- 
theses regarding effective means of transmitting such 
knowledge and information. However, while researching 
the literature for the study, the writer came to recognize 
that there is a significant gap in research about public 
libraries in general and their role as institutions of 
change in community development. On further discussion 
with resource persons, professional librarians and rural 
community leaders, the writer decided that a study explor- 
ing possibilities for the effective role of the public 
library in community development might prove useful in 
filling the research gap. Hitherto, the major part of 
the contribution of the public library to the community 
development effort has tended to go unnoticed in the 
literature in this field. In spite of the numerous 


articles?® dealing with the roles and functions of agen- 


Sagency for International Development, Community 
Development Abstracts (New York, 1964 and 1970). 
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14 
cies and institutions through which planned social change 
may be effected, little mention is made of the role of 
the public library and its potential for institutional 


leadership in Community Development. 
E. Nature and Scope of the Study 


The nature of this study is both exploratory 
and descriptive. It is the aim of the writer to first 
explore concepts, principles and preliminary data from 
the various related disciplines and areas of study; that 
is, Community Development, Library Science, Rural 
Sociology, Adult Education, and others - and then to 
present suggestions and recommendations regarding the 
role and functions of the small rural library in the 
community development process. This study is, therefore, 
not limited to the above mentioned Alberta rural libraries, 
nor to any specific rural community. It does not depend 
on the use of empirical data mainly because of its explora- 
tory nature. The major sources of information are books, 


periodicals, journals, microfilm, resource persons, etc. 


The scope of the study is limited for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) it does not rely on empirical data; 
(2) Community Development and Library Science are rela- 
tively new fields of study and, therefore, the research 


Ty this drea is limited: {3) the writer is relying 
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primarily on two separate fields - Community Development 
and Library Science - surveying the research and attempt- 
ing to analyze and synthesize the data in order to formu- 
late recommendations and suggestions. Such an approach, 


therefore, makes for the possibility of gaps in the study. 


Throughout this thesis, the following conception 
of public library, as stated in the UNESCO Manifesto of 


1949, will be adhered to: 


AppubDliceali bDraryerLs pandemocraticasins titua 
tion, operated by the people, for the 
people, and for the free use on equal 
terms Of ali members, of the community, 
regardless.o£L.o0ccupation,,creed, class; 
Or Bace;, Vitymust not tell people what 
to think, but help them decide what to 
Chink avout; 2t Must coffer chilaren;, 
young people, men and women, opportunity 
and encouragement to educate themselves 
continuouSly to keep abreast of progress 
im-ald fireldssofyeknowledge, to-maintain 
Exveedomnrod «ODI 6s S100,.,.2nd..a5 Constr uc 
CIVelY Croactical attitude towara alls“ pul= 
lic issues. It musty help. them to be 
Delier SCCial end) podatcical Citizens .of 
tnei7T country. and “of the world, to pe 
norereliLncientetn,theireday-to-day) acti- 
Vities, tO Gevelop tieil creative capa- 
Cities! and powers of appreciation in arts 
and letters, to assist the advancement 
‘of knowledge, to use their leisure time 
to promote personal happiness and social 
well-being. 


F,.,Overview.of.the.Thesis 


Following this introductory chapter, Chapter 
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16 
II provides a brief historical overview of the development 
of the public libraries in selected countries and an 
examination of the roles and functions of public libraries 
in response to major sources of social change. Finally, 
trends in public librarianship in the United States are 
outlined. Chapter III examines four elements of the 
community development process - information, communica- 
tion, adult education and community decision-making, and 
recommendations regarding the role of the public library 
in relation to these elements are formulated. In Chapter 
IV, a schema is presented suggesting possible learning 
Situations and strategies to facilitate the learning pro- 
cess in community development. A model of the small 
public library as the primary resource centre in the rural 
community is devéloped with suggestions for its implementa- 
tion. The study ends with a summary and concluding state- 


ment. 


G. Operational Hefindtionst? 


Central Library: The American Library Association defines 
this as "the administrative centre of a library 
system, where the principal collections are kept 
ana handled.” The basic idea isto have. a cen- 
tralized organization of materials and decentra- 


lized services provided by the units which make 


ah aE definitions pertaining to libraries are taken 
from: American Library Association, Statistics Coordinat- 
ing Project: A Handbook of Concepts, Definitions and Ter- 
minology (Chicago: American Library Association, 1966), 
pp. 127-45. 
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Change Agent: Defined by Rodgers and Burdge as "a profes- 


Sional who influences innovation - decisions ina 


aa 


rection deemed desirable by a change agency."2? 


This definition is modified to include any profes- 


si 


onal or voluntary worker who has some influence 


on the decisions made by his agency and by the 


community in which he works. 


Community Decision-making: Rogers and Burdge define this 
as a "process by which a community chooses a plan 


or idea that affects the community and puts this 


idea into action. 7° Five stages are involved in 


th 
sak 


is process - stimulation, initiation, legitima- 


On, decision and action. 


Community Development Process: In endeavouring to attain 


the broad objectives of community development, the 


following are essential to the process: 1) the 


purposeful creation of learning situations; 2) 


the development of techniques for increasing in- 


20 


dividual and community awareness and confidence; 

3) the encouragement of meaningful involvement 

in community activities. The key words in this 

definition are education, motivation and partici- 

pation. 

19 pverett M. Rogers and R. Burdge, Social Change in ~ 
Rural Societies (2nd ed.; New York: Holt Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969), p. 436. 
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Community Services: Defined by the American Library 
Association as "Special services provided by a 
library for the community as a whole or for 
some segment of the community."7+ These ser- 
vices go beyond the basic services made avail- 


able to the community by public libraries. 


Continuous Adult Education: The concept of lifelong 
education involving deliberate planning with the 
educational needs of the adult community in mind. 
It is a process by which men and women, either 
alone or in groups, try to improve their know- 
ledge, skills, or sensitivities, or the process 
by which individuals and institutions attempt 


to change people in these ways. 24 


Cooperation: Defined by Rogers and Burdge as "agreed- 


upon action directed towards similar goals." 
Cooperative Library System: "A group of independent 


and autonomous libraries banded together by 

informal or formal agreements or contracts which 
stipulate the common services to be planned and 
coordinated by the directors of the cooperative 


system."74 


al ib. Ae, Hancnoek of Concepts, p..127-45. 


2G P. Leagans, H. Copeland and G. E. Kaiser, 
Selected Concepts from Educational Psychology and Adult 
BQUCaAtIONn Lore tension and Continuing Ecucators (New 


York: > Syracuse University Press, 197i), p. 76. 
23 


Rogers and Burdge, Social Change in Rural So- 
Cieties, p.° 435-41. 


oe lim Ae; Haenooook of Concepts, p. 127-45. 
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Coordination: A conscious effort on the part of agencies 


Library: 


and groups in the community to regulate and inte- 


grate, thei niefforts; into. harmonzous..action. 


"An organized collection of published and other 
materials with a staff trained to provide and 
interpret such materials as required to meet the 
informational, educational and/or recreational 
needs of a clientele, also its physical facili- 


ties."*° 


Public Library: -"A library that.serves free all residents 


Library 


Library 


Of /85+91.VeN Community, GUSLELCL,. or. region, and, re- 
ceives,,its, financial support, ,in whole or“in part, 


from public funds."“° 


Resources: . "The total accumulation of all library 
materials provided by a library for its clientele."7/ 
These include books, pamphlets, film, microfilm, 
pictures, phonograph records, cassette recordings, 


etc. 


System:..."An organization based on a plan or,pro- 
cedure in which library units work together, shar- 
ing services and resources in a manner which 


aa : 28 
results in improved services." 


Ae GA, Hondbook OL Concepts, op 'l27-145. 
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Modern Public Librarianship: An extended conception of 
public library service in which the general trend 
is towards the development of library systems, 
placing less emphasis on the conservation of 
materials and giving more attention to the needs 
of the patrons, and utilization of multi-media. 

In addition psthe ibrarianstsiveducated to consider 


the library as a primary agency of social change. 


Readers' Advisory Service: Defined by the American Library 
Association as "consultation provided for reading 
problems of adults, recommendations of books and a 
reading program; and/or ‘instruction in the: use of 


nee In 


addition, all forms of media ‘are utilized for the 


the library and its resources by adults. 


purposes of information, education, and recreation. 


The emphasis is placed on viewing and listening. 


Reference Service: "A library's activity in seeking to 
locate and supply specific information requested 


by library users." 


Small Rural Community: A town, village or hamlet with a 


PonuLationyecluster of not more than 3,500. 
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CHAPTER I1 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN A BRIEF HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE - 
RESPONSES TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


The main purposes of this Chapter are: (1) to pre- 
sent an historical overview of the development of the 
modern public library in Britain, the United States, and 
Canada; (2) to discuss some of the major social forces 
which have influenced the changing roles and functions of 
the public library; and (3) to examine general public 


library trends in North America. 


For the purposes of this study, the definition of 
public Iibrary is restricted to a “library that serves free 
all residents of a given community, district, or region, 


and receives its financial support, in whole or in part 


if 


from public funds. The essential difference between a 


public library and all other libraries is that the public 


TAS already indicated under Operational Definitions 
in Chapter I, this definition is modified to exclude 
libraries which are privately controlled, even though 
they may provide without charge library services to a com- 
munity. American Library Association, Statistics Coordinat- 
ing Project: A Handbook of Concepts, Definitions and 
PevmunolGa; (Cn cago. (fete ais, 10660), pp. L2/-45% 
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PibLAbVe oo recy tax isippor_tedydanstatution.. It is.with 
this distinction in mind that, the public. library may be 
considered a development of late nineteenth century and 


early twentieth century.” 


Before discussing the development of the public 
library which had its beginnings in Europe and North 
America, brief mention must be made of the "social" and 
"popular" libraries which were in existence prior to the 
establishment of the public libraries. As early as the 
fifteenth century, there existed in Britain what were 
known as the “endowed" libraries. These appeared first 
in the towns, and were later established in rural areas 
near the end of the seventeenth century. Although they 
were founded and financially supported by private national 
societies, eee eee were available to the public. 

A second type of library was established in Britain during 
Pfbe sixteenth, century; this was the "Old Town, library. © 
Such a library was controlled by the municipalities and 
was intended for public use. Generally, the services pro- 
vided fell short in meeting the needs of the community. 
Commenting on the general level of services provided by 
libraries during that period, Elmer Johnson writes that 


these libraries were "usually poorly housed (although a 


zines Dy Johnson, History of Libraries in the 
Western World (2nd ed., New Jersey: Metuchen, 1970), p. 
2A 8. 
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few of them were in architecturally elegant surroundings) 
and had inexperienced or uninterested "library keepers" 
rather than librarians in charge of them. Hours of open- 
ing were few and the contents were of such a scholarly 


nature that few people used them."> 


The "parochial" library and the "village" library 
appeared both in Britain and the United States during the 
eighteenth century. In the case of the parochial libraries, 
lending services were made available to members of the 
clergy and laymen, although, as Johnson points out, they 
were largely used by the clergy.” Financial support for 
these libraries took the form of local gifts and contribu- 
tions from a number of voluntary organizations. These 
libraries were soon to disappear in the United States, 
Mainly because of the declining interest on the part of the 
general public and of insufficient funds. The "village" 
libraries, which were also established in Scotland about 
this same time, had much greater success. One of the major 
reasons suggested for such success was the manner in which 
these libraries were organized. Johnson records that dur- 
ing this period four such libraries were established, each 


having a different stock of books. After a two-year inter- 
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val, the complete stock would be exchanged among the par- 


Li cipating libraries.” 


With the emergence of the adult education movement 
in Britain and the United States during the eighteenth 
century, a number of proprietory or subscription libraries 
were established. Financial support for them came mainly 
from fees paid by subscribers or members. Circulating 
privileges were restricted to members, although in the 
United States, non-members were allowed free use of the 
materials but only in the place where such materials were 
housed. The increasing demand for library service during 
this period was such that in Britain, for example, the 
libraries of the Mechanics Institute found it necessary 
to increase their reference materials, make provisions 
for separate reading rooms, and to begin to employ libra- 


. 6 
ELAS. 


In Canada, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, public library service of the types described 
above was virtually non-existent. During the 1830's a 
number of "social libraries" and libraries of the Mechanics 
Institute, patterned after similar libraries in Britain and 


the United States, were established. In addition to these, 
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there were small religious collections and a few boxes of 
books provided by the traders at Canada's outposts. Be- 
ginning around 1846, a new type of library service began 

to appear in Ontario and other parts of Eastern Canada. 
This was the "school-district library" operated by the 
schools, but also providing services for the general pub- 
lic. These libraries, which were established prior to the 
public library movement in Canada, were "far from providing 
anything like public library service," as Johnson points 


Out 1 che 1goes sono estate: 


They did forin?’a “beginning by acquainting 

a few users with worthwhile reading material, 
ana in their public support “they "set the -pre- 
Cedent. TORIDOEn publicvand schoo! Wibpraries 
of the future./ 

According to the accounts provided on the history 
of the public library in the developing countries, there 
seems to be no established pattern in public library ser- 
vices Goring, chs period, price te the public library 
movement. With the exception of a few countries, India 
for example, very little was happening in terms of public 
library services. In India, a number of subscription 
libraries were set up in the larger cities; that is, in 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. For the rest of the Third 
World, however, it was not until the end of the nineteenth 
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century that a number of voluntary associations began to 
organize, and financially support, a type of semi-public 


library service. 


A. Major Public Library Developments in Selected 


COUnETIes 
anepribann 


It was to mark the beginning of the modern 
public library movement in Britain when, in 1847, the 
British parliament appointed a Committee on Public Libra- 
ries to carry out a study and to make recommendations 
regarding the establishment of public libraries through- 
out the country. Following the report to the Committee, 
the Public Librarians Act of 1850 was passed, granting to 
Cities Of a populationor 10,000 0% more, the right sto 
levy taxes for public library support. Subsequent legis- 
lation and the Public Library Act, of ,1892 resulted sin, the 
provision of public library services in every urban and 
rural dvstrict. in England, Scotland and [reland.+ Alined 
Hessel's account of this period points to some of, the 
factors which had an impact on the development of public 


ibrartes at this time.) Heawrites:; 


The Library Act of 1850 was permissive: 
Yirsetindvdert Bhei rounding of Uapraries 
tosedocaljanitiatives. A few cities were 
quick to take advantage of the act and, 
as the years passed, more and more cities 
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were added to their number. Yet, on the 

whole, progress was slow. Extension of 

school legislation in the seventies 

caused a quickening of tempo, as did the 

Founding ofthe -hibprary Association’ in 

1877.2 

A significant piece of legislation was passed in 

the early 1900's which was to further promote public 
library development. This was the Public Libraries Act 
of 1919. In the Act, measures were taken to remove pre- 
vious limitations on tax rates, thereby increasing finan- 
elalveupporureston libraries. The Act also, paved the way 
ZOm the) creation or ibrany, control at the, local county 


level. In the meantime, and following the Act, demands 


on public library service continued to increase. 


During the period of the depression and World War 
II, the funding of libraries was drastically curtailed. 
Public libraries could no longer provide the services de- 
Si0ed by ane pubic... shisslasted suntil the early 1960's. 
In 1964, however, the Public Libraries and Museums Act was 
passed. Since then, the public library has rapidly pro- 
gressed. Public library service has been made available 
to the total British population, a marked increase from the 92-95 


percent of the population being served in NG alle te In addi- 


Salfred Hessel, A History of Libraries (New Jersey: 
Scarecrow Press, 1955), p. 108% 


or R. Ranganathan, A. Neelameghan and A. K. Gupta, 


Free Book Service for All: An International Survey 
(Bombay: Asia Publ. House, 1968), pp. 431-3. 
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tion, 30 percent of the total population are registered 
users, an increase of 6 percent from the 1950's. Also, 
during the sixties, the nation wide public library sys-_ 
tem expanded rapidly to consist of over 560 central ad- 
ministrative units, 1750 branches, and 20,000 part time 
Pardetcmad Professional staff increased from 4,238 in 
2962-63sto+5,A43luin Metso tare Commenting on additional 


major accomplishments, Johnson writes: 


aaa Cre Rr, Crs hh pub To li prarles” fave 
pioneered in branch libraries, book- 
mobiles, library service by mail, 
library service to hospitals and 
Institutions, wand iT general” iaiyprary 
cooperation, so that they have taken 

a’ Yead Yr the” liprary' world and ‘set 
examples of service for all to: follow.12 


b) ~The United States 


The United States, it has been said, was 
the "first country in the world to recognize the. need for 
legislation to streamline the provision of public library 
Service." > Johnson's assertion, that "State encourage- 
ment of public libraries was a significant factor, both in 
permissive legislation and in the formation of state 
10-onnson, HUStOny OF ruieraries, ip, 228) 


Jipanganathan, Free Book” Service for All, p. 432. 


12 onsen, Histo woes rarres Dp. 201, 


13panganathan, Free Book Service for All, p. 437. 
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library Commies veneer also supports this statement. The 
passage of the New Hampshire State legislation, in 1849, 
"authorizing towns to appropriate money for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public libraries ,"*> marked the 
beginning of the development of the modern public library 
in the United States. In 1851, a similar law was passed 
by the State of Massachussetts, and in 1854 by the State 
of Maine. Despite the passing of such significant legis- 
tation, it was notJuntilbi858.,0.whenithe eBostonePublic 
Library was established, that the public library movement 
really began to take shape. Hessel's account of this 
period indicates that it was, in general, a state of slow 


progress up until the year 1876, which was "something of 


a wonder year in American cultural history ... 


“ee AMtlheat vear the American Library 
Association was founded, and the first 
NuMmoers “OL -Che Leerary JOUurTnal appeared. 
The American catalogue and the special 
rtepore of the United States Bureau of 
Education of public libraries were pub- 
lished. The Library Bureau was estab- 
LiShed "EG SUPPLY ID Tani Gs wail bhe 
various kinds of equipment they require. 
Melvil Dewey published the first edition 
Of ALe Wecinal Classialtication and COOK 2 
leading part in creating the American 
Library Association.16 


+3 Johnson, HAStOry GOT puloreries pip. 364. 


aid. Bp. 359. 


16nessel, AvHistory of Labraries, p. 104. 
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30 
Even with these modest achievements, however, 
public ieee development during the early 1900's was 
greatly hampered by administrative and organizational 
problems. Johnson's account of the conditions testifies 
to the fact that the average public library was "new, 


smedl and struggling..." 


 APhecstafrsrweretismall,.poordly. paid, 
and almost completely untrained, although 
not necessarily inexperienced. Besides 
book budgets, buildings and equipment, 
the public library was also concerned 
with such problems as open stacks versus 
closed stacks, service to children, re- 
Lations, With yscHool (hours Of Opening ws. 


The largest cities had branch libraries 
Conall TDranyystations Pybur ithe great 
Majority of public libraries were stilt 
one-room, one librarian institutions.17 
The early depression years further compounded the 
problems for the library movement. Budget cuts caused 
Major curtailment of services: the closing of branches, 
discontinuation of bookmobile services, reduction in hours 
of service, and some suspension of children's services. 
In 1933, however, the federal government assumed a signi- 
ficant degree of leadership in promoting public library 
development. Funds were provided through a new program 
which was designed to alleviate some of the hardship 
A ay whe 
Johnson, History, of Libraries, p, 366. 
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brought on by the Depression - the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. The money went towards erecting new buildings, 
establishing new programs, extending bookmobile services 

in many areas, and library extension services in countries 
in which there was no previous library service. Thus, by 
1939, some form of library service was available to two- 
thirds of the nation. During the twenty years following 
World War II, more Federal and State legislation was passed 
which assisted in making public library service accessible 


to an increasing portion of the American population. 


Other developments during this period were to 
greatly enhance the movement. The first of these was the 
1948 American Library Association's Plan for Public 
Library Service. . Included in this report were the present 
conditions of public libraries and standards for their 
general improvement. The Public Library Inquiry, a survey 
-on the conditions of libraries in 1949-50 brought to the 
forefront the absolute necessity of increased federal aid 
for libraries. This led to the passing of the Library 
Services Act by Congress in 1956. In the Act, provisions 
were also made for the federal funding of libraries in 
rural areas and small towns. The Library Services and 
Construction Act of 1964 provided additional funds which 
assisted in the development of state and local library 


Systems. By 1966, these multi-library systems were fast 
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becoming the norm. In addition to the support from Federal, 
State and local governments, efforts to promote the develop- 
ment of the public library were made by philanthropists, 
such as Andrew Carnegie, by publishers, educationists and 
voluntary organizations. It is obvious, therefore, that 
great progress was made since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Nevertheless, the public library system in the 


United States had room for improvement: 


There ‘ave .stili many millions of Americans 
WEEDOULC aCCEeESs CO puvlic LiDraries, and 
many Millions more, yorobablyu,half ithe 
nation in fact, who had only inadequate 
services ... Most Americans were still 
served by libraries where the books were 
too few or .too old, where funds were in- 
sufficient, and where staffs were too 
smallivor insuftiticiently trained. The 
ideals of library service were apparent, 
but the implementation was lacking. 


C) Canada 


The modern public library in Canada developed 
Slowly during the last quarter of the apadieenin century. 
apn ioe2, the first prece of LTeqislation relating*to the es- 
tablishment and support of public libraries was passed. 
This was the Ontario Free Libraries Act, authorizing the 
levy of taxes for the support of free public libraries. 
Following this, many of the "association" libraries and 


semi-public libraries were converted into the subscription 
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type of libraries. Until the end of the nineteenth century, 
these were to be the main types of free libraries found 


throughout Canada. 


In the early twentieth century, there was signifi- 
cant development in the modern library. Between 1901 and 
1917, with the aid of funds provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration in the United States, public libraries were erected 
in many regions throughout Canada. Interest in public 
libraries had reached a stage where all provinces were then 
establishing or enlarging public libraries. A major inno- 
vation, the travelling libraries, were providing free public 
library service to individuals and groups in rural areas. 
The Ontario Library Association was formed in 1901; this 
was followed by the formation of library associations in 
the other provinces. It was during this period, also, 


that training courses for librarians were started. 


The period of 1920-1945 saw significant developments — 
which were to further promote the growth of the public 
iiocatY ue anada — i thesewwere tac establishment of li- 
brary branches and the hiring of trained librarians. The 
financial support for public libraries increased with the 
passing of provincial legislation. A Commission which was 
appointed in 1927 to survey conditions of library services 


in Canada, made a number of recommendations in its report 
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published in HOD 3MEe Two of these recommendations were to 


influence major developments during this period, and were 
to have a lasting effect on the development of public 
libraries in Canada. The first was the formation of the 
Canadian Library Association in 1946; and the second was 
the introduction of regional library systems. With 


reference to the latter development, H. C. Campbell writes: 


Fe was irom the Commission's -report that 
the acceptance of the idea of regional 
LIDEaLYU Service, "With BES™@erained Jibra= 
rians and an adequate collection of 
Suitable books, housed in a central de- 
pository, with numerous branches and 
deposit stations, gained general support. 
The regional Library unit was, ,in tame, 
to develop in the parts of Canada where 
there were county governments into county 
and inter-county organization.2l 


From the end of World War II to the present, there 


has been continued progress in the free public library ser- 


20) ipraries in Canada, A Study of Library Condi- 


tions and Needs (Toronto: Ryerson Press and Chicago: 


American Library Association, 1933) 


ote C. Campbell, Canadian Libraries (Toronto: 
McClelland and Steward, 1969), p. 14. The development to 
which the author refers is the Frazer Valley Regional 
miprary Of 2955, Called in tre 1930's, The Frazer Valley 
Union Library. This was considered to be the first attempt 
in the world to encourage a large number of municipal 
governments to work together, and it succeeded. The 
particular success of the Frzer Valley Regional Library was 
the welding of library services for 125 towns, villages and 
other rural areas into a unified whole. 
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vice in Canada. With the spate of Provincial Acts and 
Amendments, the sustained efforts of the Canadian Library 
Association and other provincial, regional and local 
library associations, the modern conception of public 
librarianship?” has taken root in Canada and has received 
wide acceptance. A number of regional systems have been 
established in all the provinces, with every indication 
that they will continue to progress. An example of this 
growth is the public library in the province of Saskatche- 
wan, with its seven regional libraries linked to form a 
provincial system. This is considered to be strongest 
provincial library system in Canada. It is comprised of 
branch services, bookmobiles, books by mail, and book 


deposits in Indian and Metis communities. 


Although great progress has been made since the 
beginning of the century, there remains in Canada a large 
portion of the population without adequate public library 
service, particularly in the small towns and isolated 
areas. However, the prospects seem bright. Johnson de- 
lineates some of the favourable conditions which support 
this optimism. These, among others, are "the mounting 


Mipanci oe wesuppore, or libraries, the active library 


22the term is used here to denote ail aspects of 
public libraries - services, programs, resources, person- 
nel, «etc. See Operational Definition in. Chapter I. 
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associations, and the willingness to break with tradition 


and try new methods. "“? In addition to these positive 


factors, according to Johnson: 


Canada 2s finecne fOrTLunate position of 
being able to benefit from the library 
developments of both Europe and the 

United States ) 2s. 

-.. Her resources, both economic and human, 
are relatively Limitless, andVthe future 
Of,»libranies: therescanybé i justias: bopesuls 
Canada will be an interesting nation to 
watch in the future development of libra- 
ries and information control1.24 


B) . Public Library Response to Social Change 


Rogers and Burdge define social change as "the 
process by which alteration occurs in the structure and 
functions of a social system. "7> A social system, as de- 
fined by the same authors, is a "collectivity of units that 
are functionally differentiated and that are engaged in 
joint problem-solving with respect to a common gooa."7° 


To relate more closely these definitions to the topic under 


discussion, social change refers to the processes by which 


23 Johnson, Wi story ‘of Dibraries / po. 466. 


24 tpid. 


2 nyerett M. Rogers and Rabel J. Burdge, Social 
Chrange’ Gia "Rural Societies “(2nd ed. New York: HoIt, 


Rinehart and Winston, 1969), p. 10. 


26 Inia. 
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37 
the structure and functions of a community are altered; 
and the social system is the library. These distinctions 
are the basis of the analysis of the impact of the altera- 
tions (social change) on the nature of the roles and 


functions of the public library (social system). 


The authors of an international survey of the de- 
velopment of the public library outline five global social 
forces which had direct impact on the direction and growth 
of the modern public library during the last hundred years. 
These global forces, the report states, are generated by 
(1) development in sociological thought or social thought; 
(2) development in political thought; (3) development of 
industrialization or modernization in general; (4) spread 
of universal education; and (5) creation and production 


a] Four of these will be examined 


of books in abundance. 
in relation to the changing role of libraries in response 


_ to social change. 
a) Development in Social Thought 


“lhe public. Library is. open to all who 


Cnoose to enter. No restriction because of fees or £finan- 


n20 


Cial status exists. Today, this is one of the universal 


principles of public libraries. It was not the case, how- 


27 Ranganathan, Free Book Service for All, p. 26. 


28eryan Luckham, The Library in Society (London: 
Pibrary Association; 1971); p. 3. 
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38 
ever, during the mid-nineteenth century, when the develop- 
ment of the public library was beginning in Europe and 
North America. There were many social barriers which pre- 
vented a large majority of the population of these coun- 
tries from gaining accessutce public library ‘service. 
Accessibility was largely determined by a person's birth, 
wealth, intellectual-capacity—on-occupation... Public 
libraries, then, were considered to be conservatories of 
books and librarians saw themselves as book custodians, 
restricting the lending of books to a small elite group. 
All this was to change, however, with the development of 
social thought in Europe. This new development sought to 
bring about changes in class structure, in the related 
attitudes and laws, particularly those governing public 
met eeeioas! A major consequence of the development of 
social thought was the proletarianization of knowledge, 
and this was to have major implications for the public 
library. The first implication was the acknowledgement by 
the public library of the right to free and equal access 
of all individuals to its resources, programs and services. 
In response to this change, public libraries had to alter 
their operations and administrative structure in order to 
meet the library needs of a greatly increased and varied 
clientele. There was a fundamental change in the concep- 
ton of the public library from, coat of da conservatory of 
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panied by changes in organization and operations. For 
example, library hours were extended, trained librarians 
were hired, branch and travelling libraries were developed, 
and public library extension programs were now being 


offered. 
(b) Development in Political Thought 


The second major global force - develop- 
ment in political thought - has generated perhaps the most 
radical social changes throughout the world since the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. The most significant was 
the granting of universal adult suffrage which was later to 
lead to the wave of independence and national movements in 
countries that were previously colonialized. Accompanying 
this development were: the affirmation of individual and 
group rights in the political process; the participation of 
ordinary citizens in the decision-making process; and the 
overall secularization and proletarianization of government 
and political institutions. These changes emphasized the 
need for easy access to reliable information for decision- 


making and for effective citizen participation. 


Prior to this development, the public library was 
perceived to be essentially cultural or recreational insti- 
tutions. With the changing demand for public information, 


however, it had the added task of meeting the information 
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needs of the community. As a response to this development, 
PREsOLOVLST ON OL. Int Ormation., 1.¢6.,, the collection, or- 
ganization and dissemination of it, was now a major objec- 
tive of the public library. Information and reference 
services are, in fact, among the most important operations 
of the public library today. It has become one of the 
basic vcriterva by which public library service can be 
RUddedes tiat.15,)nOWwowell aeperticular public library is 


meeting the information needs of its community. 
c) Industrialization or Modernization 


With tecgard to whe third global force’ - 
industrialization of modernization in general - the need 
for technical information for people engaged in industry 
and farming, and the increasing demand for vocational 
education, created new challenges for the public library. 
For example, during the periods of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Britain and in the United States, the growing need 
for technically trained workers made it necessary for 
public libraries to supplement the work of vocational 
training centres. The public library provided needed 
resources; organized vocational classes, and participated 
with other adult education agencies, in the planning of 
vocational training programs. In the United States, an- 


other way in which public libraries responded to changes 


brought about by the Industrial Revolution, was to assist 
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individuals and groups to cope with the changes, by provid- 
ing moral education. "Industrialization and increasing 
urbanization," writes Robert Lee, "gave rise to new social 
and moral problems: crime, alcoholism, gambling, prosti- 
tution and child delinquency ."7? Lee tells how the 
American people, in search of a solution to these pro- 


blems, turned to the public library: 


the leading citizens ... asserted that, 
LneadgdttiOnwbo the moralawsns tEruction 
provided by the public school, 14a 

public library would be a potent enemy 
‘of crime and a continuing means of 30 
moral.eleyationsforjthe workingjadult. 


ad) Spread of Universal Education 


Wie==rourte major Qropar sUtlalt torce tO De dis 
cussed in relation to the changing roles and functions of 
the public library is the spread of universal education. 
The adult education movement taking place in developing 
countries over the last decade is an indication of the 
major implications of this development for the public 
library. Much has been written about the literary cam- 
paigns and national programs to promote functional literacy 


and education in these countries. In countries such as 


oo ober Ellis Lee, Continuing Education for Adults 
Through the American Public Library, 1833-1964 (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1966), p. 3. 
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India, the public library has been called upon to play an 
increasingly active role in the promotion of education. 

It is gradually assuming major responsibilities eee making 
available opportunities for self-education, and in the 
planning and execution of organized adult education acti- 
vities. In addition, the public library is being asked to 
seek out the uneducated and to assist and encourage them 
to participate in planned education activities. This has 
been a fundamental change for the public library in many 
of these countries for, only about a decade ago, the public 
library was performing primarily a cultural role, serving 


a limited elite of educated people. 


C. Major Trends in Public Library Service Today 


in the United States 


A survey carried out in the 1960's examining 
trends in the development of the public library in the 
United States, reveals major changes and tendencies in 
public library philosophy,;in the -concept-of jpublieyLibs 
rary, its purposes, and the perceived role of libraries 
over the last Aecade hat The overall indication is that 
the public library is assuming a more dynamic role in 


society. The report states that, since the early 1960's: 


There has been a trend from: 


a4ibid., p. 106. 
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A leaning toward recreational reading to 
TecOGnAlion of the Importance of 
reference and informational services 


Dependence on a limited staff to the in- 
volvement of more people in the 
Library s program 


SetLriving \as individual Jibraries to meet 
standards of good library service to 
cooperation between libraries in the 
state ina variety of ways to accom- 
plish their objectives 


Library service within the library only, 
to service throughout the community 


Use of books alone to use of all media 
of communication. 32 


Of particular interest to this study is the in- 
dication that public library service is no longer confined 
within the library; the tendency is rather towards taking 
library services and programs to the community. The re- 


DOrt Slates 


Librarians are assuming less and less that 
their duties are bounded by the library 

Walls, Dit, are lOOnIngG up, 2roMm. Gheir desks 
and. out.at the community,,.and are. perceiv- 
ing the need for library service in community 
lifes. Hence, ~theu. are, going, out _ inte the 
communi tu) making contacts with groups and 
imdividuals,.pringamg sbe, Jibeary. Los them. 
They are holding program institutes and work= 
Shops, sponsoring -and co-sponsoring discus- 
Slo UTOCUDS , tim LOTuUMmS, and OLHer activities. 
To reach individuals not connected with groups 
they are using the various communications 
media: newspaper, radio and television. 33 
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Summary 


Once the public library has been defined as a 
library which is publicly supported and provides free 
service to all members of the community, it can be es- 
tablished that the public library is a development of the 
late nineteenth century and twentieth century. From its 
early conception, a number of social forces had direct 
implications for the library. These forces were develop- 
ments in social and political thought, modernization or 
industrialization, the spread of universal education and 
the creation and production of books in abundance. In 
response to the social changes brought about by these 
developments, the public library has aeaacred from ais 
traditional role as a conservatory of books, to take on a 
more dynamic role in all La ane of community life. In 
library operations, meeting the information and educational 
needs of the community has become a major consideration. 
In attempting to respond to the changing demands of its 
public, the library is continuously changing. The trends 
in public library service in ithe United States is an indi- 
cation of this. For example, taking library services and 
programs into the community is a major trend in public 
library service today. It is with these significant 
developments in mind, that the writer of tiie thesis will, 


in the chapters to follow, make recommendations and sug- 
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gest strategies regarding the leadership role of the public 


library in the community development process. 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND THE ROLE OF THE 
FUBLIC LIBRARY 


In the preceding chapter, the writer avoided, for 
the most part, making a distinction between urban and 
rural libraries; moreover, no attempt was made to discuss 
the development of libraries with relation to size. 

There are, of course, differences He the services pro- 
vided, depending upon whether the libraries are urban or 
rural, small or large. In the present chapter, however, 
it is the small rural public library which will be exa- 
Mined in relation to four major elements of the community 
development process. They are information, communication, 
adult education and community decision-making. These 
elements will be analyzed in order to explore possible 
ways in which the small rural public library can contri- 
bute to the total community development process. At this 
point, however, it is necosaaey to discuss briefly the 
general state of public library service in rural communi- 


ties: 


In spite of innovations (for example, the county 
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library systems established in Britain in 1910, the re- 
gional systems organized in Canada in the 1930's, and the 
combined efforts of international agencies such as UNESCO 
and national governments in the developing countries), 
public library service is still unavailable to a signifi- 
cant percentage of the rural population of developing 

and developed countries. Where these services are pro- 
vided, they usually fall short of the general standards 

of public library service. One of the main reasons most 
often cited fonmthacsismiack ofetinanciainsipport.coAn= 
other major reason, particularly in many of the developing 
countries, is the misconception, on the part of government 
leaders, regarding the public library and its potential 
contribution to the social, economic and educational de- 


velopment in these countries. 


Only recently are concerted efforts being made to 
provide public library service to small, isolated rural 


communities. Travelling libraries, bookmobiles, library 


teor a general picture of the library situation 
in rural areas, see (1) United Nations, Access to Books 
(Paris: UNESCO, 1949), concerning developing countries; 
and (2) S. R. Ranganathan, A.Neelameghan, and A. K. 
Gupta, Free Book Service for All: An International Sur- 


vey (Bombay: Asia Publ. House, 1968), concerning both 


developed and developing countries. 


united Nations, Access to Books, p. 8. 
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extension services and library pilgrimages such as those in 
India> are some of these efforts. In addition, governments 
and library professionals are attempting, with some success, 
to educate rural people to the importance of public libra- 
ries in their community. For example, it has been stated 
that, in Pakistan, the "government, the general public, and 
the librarians now realize that a network of library ser- 
vice in the country is not only necessary, but imperative 

to raise the present rate of literacy, to create conscious- 
ness among the masses and to provide channels for consump- 
tion of literacy output of the nation."* Furthermore, 
library leaders are agitating for changes in the present 
library system. They argue that, in order for the rural 
community to receive satisfactory library service, the idea 
of a "cooperative use of resources and trained personnel"> 
must be put into practice. This argument has received wide 
support from all quarters. For example, the American rural 
sociologist David Lindstrom has this to say in support of a- 


cooperative library system: 


3the library pilgrimages in India are carried out 
by a team of community workers, professional librarians 
and extension specialists. They travel as a team to re- 
mote rural areas, to promote library development and to 
provide library services. 


4anganathan, Neelameghan and Gupta, Free Book 
Service forcALh, (pir342. 


>university Of Ifiinors irbrary "School; "the Library 
as a Community Information Centre (Champaign, Illinois, 
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hiefreeypublichiwbrary servicedisiato 
reach or to be avaiitable to ald rural 
people, then it must be organized on 
Ene Dasis of an integrated state, 
TeqgLronaisg scountorana community Library 
service,6 


Adherence to a system which provides limited ser- 
vices because of insufficient funds, inadequate supply of 
materials, and untrained personnel, makes only for stunted 
growth in the development of the public library in the 
small rural community. As is pointed out by the Alberta 
Library Trustees Association and the Library Association 


of Alberta: 


THe small public 1upDrarires are often ‘the 
only libraries which can reach people in 
many villages, towns and rural areas. 
The system must therefore be changed in 
Craer Co: 


hin Make wider use of total re- 
sources in the province and 
the nation 


2. Provide services not pre- 
sently offered 


See LUG enol a sbrTOVinC ial), aid 
national information network. ! 


It seems, Sieme gat dinns that, if there is to be marked im- 
provement in public library services in rural areas, 
recommendations such as those offered in the Alberta con- 
Snavid E. Lindstrom, Rural Social Change (Cham- 
PAL0N oe LInols pL GU) | De elo. 
7alberta Library Trustees Association and The 


Library Association of Alberta, Statement on Library Ser- 
vice in the Province of Alberta, 1972, p. 3 (typewritten). 
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text will have to be implemented, modified according to 


the conditions that exist in a particular country. 
A. The Community Development Process 


There are, of course, numerous definitions of 
Community Development, and they cannot all be considered 
here.” Whatois®important®is -the fact that®in any good 
definition of the Community Development Process, the 
following elements are invariably included: (1) the 
purposeful creation of learning situations; (2) the de- 
velopment of techniques for increasing individual and 
community awareness and confidence; and (3) the encourage- 
ment of meaningful involvement in community activities. 
These are the elements essential to the Community Develop- 
ment Process, as has already been determined in the 
Operational Definitions in Chapter I. Mezirow defines the 


Community Development Process in the following terms: 


sae A planned and organized effort to 
assistvindividuals to.acguire the etti=- 
tudes; skills’ “and concepts’ recuired 
fOr their edemocr atic. participation. in 
the effective solution of as wide a 
range of community improvement problems 
as possible anianv-order of priority 
determined by their increasing levels 
of competence. 


Soe D. Mezirow, "Community Development as an Edu- 
cational Process," Community Development, National Training 


Laboratories ~No. 4: So.) 5ap.m Ouse oeesaesOnlrwin ©. 
Sanders, “The Concept of Community Development," in L. E. 
Cary, ed., Community Development as a Process (Columbia: 


(continued) 
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Sehnert sees the process as involving "study, training, 
education, “pranning , “organi zing.)"and caction tthat ibrings 
the cognitive purposeful change toward the community 
goals."” In order to facilitate these processes, there 
are certain minimum prerequisites. Some of these are: 
free and ready access to the informational resources 
within and outside of the community; the establishment 

and maintenance of channels of communication; opportuni- 
ties for organized and informal adult education activities; 
and a commitment,on the part,of community leaders and key 
workers to encourage community participation in the 
decision-making process. For any community, urban or 
rural, developed or underdeveloped, embarking on a program 
of planned social change, and following the community 
development approach, these are some of the important 
conditions which it will be necessary to meet. They are 
perhaps even more vital to the community development pro- 
cess, than the community development agencies, technical 
specialists and government bureaucrats. For it is mainly 


through, these means that, the human resources of the com- 


eon aned) University, of. Missouri Press, 1970), 
pp. 9-31; and William W. Biddle and Loureide Biddle, The 


Community Development Process: The Rediscovery of Local 
inivtrative™ (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, , 
pp. 78-9). 

2 


Frank H. Sehnert, "A Functional Framework for 
the Action Process in Community Development," Carbondale: 
Dept. of Community Development, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, ‘ 
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munity can be developed, as citizens systematically contri- 
bute to the changes sought in their community. The impor- 
tance of these elements, and possible ways in which the 
public library can promote the process, will be discussed 


in the remainder of this chapter. 
Bee in Lormati on 


a) “thewV veal Role Of information in the ‘Community 


Development Process 


. Implicit in the term community development is 
the desire to create favourable change - social, economic 
and political - and to assist individual members in the 
community in responding to these changes. It is here that 
information becomes important. Information, in this con- 
text, “relates to the importing, exchanging or transfering 
of knowledge, skills, values, ideas, concepts and princi- 
ples which may contribute to the encouragement of change 
and assist individuals in responding to change. "7° As 


Sschramm=peints out, it is difficult for-change to take 


place unless people are "informed, persuaded and educated... 


iwhormation must flow not only to them, 
but also from them, so that their needs 


1g. P. Leagans, H. Copeland and G. E. Kaiser, 
Selected Concepts from Educational Psychology and Adult 
Education for Extension and Continuing Educators (New 
Yorki. Syracuse University, press, L971).,.Pp+.ero2e 
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can be known and so that they may parti- 
cipate in the acts and decisions of 
wataion sbudhduings sanrdacand onneit-ieon, must 
flow vertically so that decisions. may 


be made, work organized, and skills 
learned ‘at. all Levels of society. 


If a climate of change is to be established and sustained, 
it is imperative that reliable sources of information be 

made accessible to the people of the community .1? inftor- 
mation, thus, becomes a means of helping individuals to 

"Survey a new environment, raise ... (their) aspirations, 
guide and control a dynamic process, teach new skills and 
socialize citizens to a new and different society that is 


still only in the process of becoming. "*> 


In a number of porte it has been shown that, 
in order for development to take place efficiently, cer- 
tain functions must be assigned to the information 
gatherers and disseminators. Schramm assigns to them 
three key functions: (i) the watchman function; (ii) the 


policy function; and “(1ii) the teaching function, 


Aran ar Schramm, Mass Media and National Develop- 


ment (Stanford University Press, 1964), p. 246. 


12 tbia. 
a on enied Lerner and Wilbur Schramm, Communication 
and Change in the Developing Countries (Honolulu: East 


West Centre Press, 1967), p. 6. 


ee also Leonard W. Docb, Communication in 
Africa (Yale University Press, 1961); Y. V. Rao, Communica- 
tion and Development (University of Minnesota Press, 1966); 
and S. C. Dube, India's Changing Villages (London: Rout- 


ledge and Kegan Paul, A 


ao ye ane Mass Media and National Development, 
pp. 41-44, 
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(i) The Watchman Function: This involves the dual task 

of observing and reporting changes taking place in the en- 
vironment. This function is particularly essential in 

the community taking an active role in bringing about 
change, for such change can sometimes demand profound al- 
tLeratvons in ‘the traditional way, of Jife. In the first 
place, the very fact that the formerly isolated rural 
community is now gradually being involved in national 

plans for development means that the rural community must 
now be seen in a much wider context. It is because of this 
widened horizon that the function of watchman becomes more 
vital. Information regarding the changes in the immediate 
-environment and the regional and national environment must 
be widely distributed among all members of the rural com- 
munity, if they are to develop greater awareness of their 
role in national development efforts. It is, therefore, 
through information that the rural community will be linked 
with the larger national community; it is also through 
information that local members will be assisted in inter- 
preting these changes and in understanding the implications 
from a local and national perspective. This has been, in 
fact, one of the basic principles of community development - 
the belief that local community efforts should be in agree- 
ment with those at the national level. In this way, more- 


over, cooperation of a voluntary nature between the local 
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community and the larger society is promoted. 


iene Policy RUNGCLIOnN: 1 This is another crucial task 
assigned to those responsible for providing information in 


the small rural community. Schramm points out that: 


AL developing COUntCrTUM TI Inds thatoiit must 
spread its essential decision-making 
more widely... For one thing, t.wants 
GHe aCGlve PDAaTCLiCipacion OL Lts people. 
Pevond that, if 1s Asking speople, fo 
Make-individual decisions that are of 
the greatest difficulty and importance. 
In effect, they are being asked to de- 
cide for modernity, and to change their 
waives and oelaers accordqgingi.y. They 
are being asked to accept new goals, 
new attitudes, new customs, new respon- 
Sabilirries.. PHiS wiht require DOeER 
information and persuasion.16 


If people living in rural communities are to make rational 
decisions, they must have access to reliable information 
and be SSIES to seek such information. Studies show 
that, in general, citizens of rural communities have 
limited knowledge of government policies and are, in some 
cases, ignorant of, or misinformed about their own local 
conditions. The community development process seeks to 
fill this information void by making available increased 
sources of information designed to meet local needs. In 
DPerrorming 2ts “policy: Tunction,” “then, anftormation 
greatly enhances the decision-making process in the small 


rural community. First, the rural population is given 


16cchramn, Mass Media and National Development, 
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the opportunity to arrive at some consensus regarding the 
nature of the changes desired, and action to be taken to 
effect these changes. Secondly, through information, 
community members become aware of other alternatives; of 

an increasing number of ideas and means of bringing about 
desired changes. Similarly, local and national governments 
become more informed about rural conditions, and are more 
sensitive to the needs and aspirations of the local com- 
munity. This, in turn, helps to eliminate the distrust 

of governmentuand feelings*oLallenation whichare’‘charac— 


teristic of rural peoples. 


(iii) The Teaching Function: The community development 
process seeks to encourage, in the rural community, the 
learning of new skills, the adaptation of new attitudes 
and values and, in general, the modification of the tra- 
ditional way of life. As Schramm points out, "Change 
will not take place unless those who are expected to 
change know and accept the reasons, methods, and the re- 


a This knowledge and acceptance is 


wards for changing." 
effected through information in its role as teacher, in 

the total community development process. "Teaching func- 
tion" refers to the dissemination of information designed 


to encourage rural people to develop attitudes favourable 


to innovation and change. This is possible because infor- 
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5] 
mation that seeks to explain a new attitude or a new skill, 
that assists the individual in determining the benefits to 
be gained from the change, can make such change more accept- 
able. The teaching function also includes motivation of the 


rural community to seek additional sources of information 


which would assist them in the following ways: (1) in the 
diagnosis of community problems; (2) in the planning of 
community improvement programs; (3) in the execution of 


these plans; and (4) in the evaluation of their efforts. 

At each of these stages, access to pertinent information is 
essential. Where this information is not readily available, 
and in cases where community members are unaware of, or 
tend to ignore, the importance of such information, stra- 
tegies must be developed to ensure that the community be- 
come increasingly educated to the advantages of utilizing 


available information. 


Cy theskole vor the Publisc Library in ITnitormation 
Supply 


Having discussed some of the major functions 
of information in the community development process, the 
writer will examine the vital role of the public library 
in meeting the informational needs of the small rural 
community. Speaking of the social framework of the com- 
munity and the part played by the library, Peter 


McCormick states that: 
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A community's social resources are the 
Institutions ‘of society which have 
wéesubtedrfromeguouphahivangs They are the 
instruments Dy which a community carries 
outwatsigqroup- functions andrsatisgues its 
needs. Such social resources as business, 
government, educational and cultural 
institutions, health and welfare agencies, 
recreational facilities and the like, are 
all necessary elements in our way of life. 
fre Jabrany BSfan 2mportantaparGnoefothis 
social framework.1 


In this statement, McCormick has identified some of the 
possible sources of information to be found in the rural 
community. The various forms of mass media may also be 
added, thate.is, newspapers, radio, television, magazines, 
books, and the like, although they are, perhaps not as 
effective in meeting the information needs of the local 
community or particular individual needs. One reason for 
this is that the messages carried by the mass media are 
standardized, intended for a large audience, and, there- 


fore, not tailored for any one particular community. 


Perhaps more than any other existing source, com- 
munity agencies make available some needed information; 
however, it has been found that there is, in general, an 
information void in rural communities. To facilitate the 


community development process, therefore, a more efficient 


pater J. McCormick, *identifving the Library's 
Public andrpGommunity;( iin The Library: ias.a.Community In- 


formation Centre (Champaign, Illinois: Illinois Union 
BOOKS TOre, f 1959) 5; ppsadZz-da7. 
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59 
means of supplying information must be sought. It has been 
suggested and supported that the public library has the 
potential for fulfilling this role, perhaps more so than 
any other institution or agency likely to be found in the 
small rural community. The following statements made by 
public library leaders offer some indications of the per- 
ceived role of the public library in the dissemination of 


information and ideas in the community: 


s2etWetned.Tonger speak of libraries simply 
as repositories of books and manuscripts 
.(the most ancient meaning), but also as 
centers of information and disseminators 
OLIEHAES AS) See PaaS aecadey then, 15) (an 
especially dynamic one in which the li- 
DLALUSDIrOLeESSIOM MIS LTevising many. of 2ts 
age-old concepts, from the nature of the 
materiais Tt organizes Lo sche, pul ldings 
that house those materials, to the public 
theatawvresliZzes. them and the J2brarian’s 
means of reaching that public. 


An American, David Libbey, writes: 


IPuLcne lo raro is CO go pevond custodial 
and book distribution services, beyond 
adult educetion programs, (ard Sctity 
farther beyond the present agglomeration 
Of 1Tts other iservices ) 2b will) still tind 
its most immediate and varied challenge 
Wlehean the communi tyrrs tre elibrary 
service most needed by the population at 
large in “the Yconmunity is Can information 
service which will help its members live 
more understandingly and more enjoyably 
in their communities. 


Robert B. COLby., 6d... ne Library Educator in the 
Community (New Haven: Southern Connecticut State College, 
Division of Library Service, New Haven, Connecticut, 1965), 
Dp i-5. 
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60 
In his discussion of the need for improved local informa- 
tion services in the rural communities of developing 


countries, Mookerje states that: 


The library centre should be the proper 

Pile Ce store) Lelocal. ipronmmatLon...anout 

the locality, the people and everything 

bordering them. Any newcomer or a 

foreigner visiting the locality 

general GoWalkS.lpwto, athe sibrary «for 

any particulars he may need about the 

eounerous,jaboutiany individual, zabout 

LOGE? NaisLory, t0cCal Industry; local 

trade, local movement, places of inte- 

rest; etc, 21 

These statements regarding the importance of the 

public library “tr-the=supply of reliable anformation in 
the local community are generally supported by the stated 
objectives of modern public libraries. One such objective 
is the collection, organization and dissemination of in- 
formation according to community needs. In the light of 
these statements, a recommendation regarding the role of 


a public library in the community development process 


can be made. 


Suggestion I. It is recommended that, in the 
small rural Sormevnte rs where a public library already 
exists, concerted efforts be made to promote it as the 
community information resource centre, in order to ef- 


fectively meet local community information needs, and 


Ade K. Mookerje, Development of Libraries and 
Library Science in India (Calcutta: World Press, 1969), 
Pp. 352 . 
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61 
provide leadership in the reporting, teaching and policy 
making functions in the community. For the community 
Witnoutaewa public) library,,,this; should. bea goal. of .the 
community leaders and citizens. The members of the com- 
munity should first be made aware of the potential con- 
tributions of a public library to the community; this 
should be followed by a concerted effort on the part of 
change agents, local leaders, national and local govern- 
ments, in the establishment and maintenance of a public 


library as the community information centre. 


D) Communication~ 


Wherever change impends, wherever change 
occurs. in human society, there communica- 
CLOT MELLOW S «se Communication is asked 

to help survey a new environment, raise 
people's aspirations, guide and control ‘a 
dynamic process, teach new skills, and 
Socialize citizens to a new and daiferent 
secietusthat, 1S.still inethe process ,of 
becoming.23 


In this statement, Schramm has identified the essential 


functions of communication in any program of planned 


2emhere has been a tendency in the literature to 
confuse the usage of this term with that of "Information." 
For our present purposes, communication, both mass media 
and interpersonal, refers to the process whereby infor- 
mation, ideas, knowledge, etc., are transmitted. Used in 
this sense, the term is not interchangeable with "Informa- 
Baru. 


23herner and Schramm, Communication and Change, 
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systematic change, that is, of community development. In 
the community development process, it is imperative that 
efficient channels and strategies of communication be 
developed and maintained; this for the purposes of impart- 
ing knowledge and ideas, of promoting understanding among 
all parties involved in the community development effort - 
national and local governments, local community leaders, 


change agents and the community as a whole. 


Rogers and Svenning define communication as the 
"process by which messages are transferred from a source 
24 

to one or more receivers." ti 2S, 1 tie aucoors. 


ia The community 


words, "a vital aspect of social change. 
development process demands a knowledgeable and informed 
community; it demands, too, that the people be made aware 

of new ideas, new skills that they be motivated to become 
increasingly involved in community affairs, and that this 
@rceree titi ceclal action De sustalncd. in atl stages of 
the community development process, therefore, the promo- 
tion of efficient means of communication is an indispensable 
factor. This is perhaps more decisive in the small rural 


community, where opportunities for efficient communication 


are, in general, limited. 


24 everett M. Rogers and Lynne Svenning, Moderniza- 
tion Among Peasants (New York: Appleton Century-Crofts, 
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(i) Communication as a Means of Stimulating 


Local Initiative 


Community development seeks to find ways of 
overcoming the apathy and passivity that are characteris- 
tic of a large percentage of rural peoples, whose motiva- 
tion for change has often been described as limited. One 
way in which it seeks to do this is through helping rural 
people to develop their self confidence and social conscious- 
ness, so that gradually they can become more enthusiastic 
in defining community problems and in working together to 
solve them. Since this animation process places major 
emphasis on group effort and cooperation of a voluntary 
nature, the communication process becomes a crucial factor. 
The aspirations of the people must be raised; they must 
develop an awareness of vital community issues, and be en- 
couraged to assume increasing responsibilities in deciding 
upon community action. These can hardly be accomplished 
without free and open channels of communication among the 
people themselves, between change agents and the people, 
and between government leaders and the local community. 
Communication is, therefore, seen here as a means of 
achieving increased community initiative and individual 
gnowth. lt is of primary importance .in motivating rural 
people to participate in the planning and execution of 


community action programs, and to take part in the dis- 
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cussion of issues that affect their community. 


(ii) The Transmission of Knowledge, Skills and 


Information 


One of the principal objectives of community 
development in rural areas is to encourage the use of new 
methods; for example, in farming or in organizing for 
collective action. As necessary preliminaries, the people 
need to be made aware of the innovation; they must develop 
the necessary technical and social skills; and in addition, 
they must be provided with pertinent information about the 
particular innovation. Here, also, efficient means of 
communication is essential. For it is only by making 
available the needed information that the people can be- 
come knowledgeable about the innovation, and it is on the 
basis of this reliable information that a rational choice 
regarding its adoption or rejection can be made. This, 
therefore, necessitates effective communication between 
those who are seeking to introduce the new idea and the 
members of the community. It also involves the necessity 
of some mechanism for feedback, whereby the innovators are 
kept informed of the people's ideas and their progress. 

In addition to the maintenance of open lines of communica- 
tion between the people of the community and the innova- 
tors, the rural people must be given the opportunity to 


meet and discuss, and critically evaluate, their own ef- 
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foreseyp intany caseyert is oblprimesimportanceothat 
community members develop skills for effectively communi- 
cating their ideas and suggestions among themselves and to 


key community workers and leaders. 


(iii) Maintaining Sustained Interest in Community 


Atfairs and Activities 


In order to achieve increased community in- 
volvement, awareness of community development activities 


must be promoted, and the interest in them sustained. 


The people must be constantly made aware of such 
activities taking place in their own community as well as 
in others. They must also be alerted to the plans and 
policies made by local and national governments which may 
affect their own programs of social action. On the other 
hand, national and local governments must be kept con- 
tinuously informed of the development activities of the 
local community, since these may have implications for the 
planning of national development goals. In each case, the 
establishment of channels of communication between govern- 
ment and the people, and between communities, is of utmost 
importance in the community development process. Considered 
in this light, communication not only intensifies the co- 
operative spirit between the community and its government, 
but it serves as a powerful means through which governments 


and the community involved in programs of social action can 
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develop mutual interest in their respective problems and 
solutions. On another level, efficient communication is 
not only likely to maintain the individual's awareness of 
the activities in his own community, but it provides him 
with the opportunity to develop a keener understanding of 
the changes ,occuruing. psThis may, itnaturn,; lead to further 
development of those attitudes favourable to change in the 


maividual. 


E) The Role of the Public Library as a Facili- 


- tator of Communication 


The above discussion focussed on the impor- 
tance of communication in the community development pro- 
cess, and outlined possible ways in which communication 
can facilitate the process. It has been shown, however, 
that within the small rural community, opportunities for 
public communication have been limited. It is here that 
the public Ivbrary can tulrre) another sioniticant. role 


in the community development process. 


Suggestion II. It is recommended that the public 
library in the small rural community assume the role of 
communication centre of the community, by planning stra- 
tegies and programs to promote efficient communication 


within and between communities. 


It has been suggested, that in accepting this 
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role, public librariés 


Will Nhave-an= unusual opportunity to 
provide community leadership in the 
consideration of the problems of the 
GAA’. ie, Their task then becomes one 
Of a Sermulater (OL Tac clon ana thes 
in turn, leads to more effective 
accomplishment of their service to 
gnolviduals. “when tne citizen 1s 
engaged in thought and planning, he 
needs help in obtaining pertinent 
facts ,~KnOwledge Of tradi Lrous” Of 
involved programs of other communi- 
ties, and ideas of contemporary 
leaders. What better place than the 
library to seek such help?26 


David Libbey's views on the role of the library support 


the proposition that the public library, as the community 


communication centre, can promote communication between 


government and the people: 


The library has a unique opportunity. to 
serve as an open channel of communica- 
tion between the local government and 
the Local Citizen or, 102 that matten, 
between all levels of government and the 
CLIELZer. More Often "tChan’ not; tre’ con— 
munications channels that do exist are 
outside “of the inflivence “of *the indrvi= 
aval, SO. (that no Lorine. Ss: aveiLeble. itor 
consultation, discussion, agreement or 
Por the exercise 101, Community sanction. 
Furthermore, the library can mediate 
among the numerous local organizations 
and the IMG@lVidual Citizen of tie’ -con- 
munity.2/ } 


1 W. Kreitlow, E. Aiton and Andrew P. Torrence, 
Leadership for Action in Rural Communities (Illinois: Dan- 
ville, Dos =. 

27 


David C. Libbey, 
formation Centre for the Citizen of the Community, 


"The Library as a Community In- 
aT). Rie 


Colby, ed., The Library Educator in the Community (New 


Haven, Connecticut, 1965), pp. 8-9. 
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Many of the functions which the public library 
will be called upon to perform as the communication centre 
of the small rural community are already been fulfilled 
through their extension programs, readers' guidance and 
outreach programs. In many of these programs, members of 
the library staff are called upon to perform various 
leadership roles. Among their tasks may be that of en- 
couraging, stimulating and motivating community members to 
utilize the facilities and resources of the libraries for 
the purposes of discussion groups, forums and panels, etc. 
These all serve to improve the communication process in the 


local community. 
F) Adult Education 


J. P. Leagans and his associates define adult 
education as the "process by which men and women, either 
alone or in groups, try to improve their knowledge, skills, 
or sensitivities, or the process by which individuals and 
institutions attempt to change people in these ways."78 
Of all the numerous definitions of the term, this one comes 
closest to the real significance of adult education, be- 
cause it takes into account both the learner and the change 
agent, as well as the desired outcome. There is also an 
implication in this definition that the activities are 


230 P, Leagans, Harland Copeland and G. E. Kaiser, 
Selected Concepts from Educational Psychology and Adult Edu- 


cation for Extension Workers and Continuing Educators (New 
York: Syracuse University Press, 1971), p. 76. 
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organized in some way. 


(a) Relationship of Adult Education to the Community 


Development Process 


An examination of adult education - the pro- 
cesses involved, strategies, and the basic philosophy - 
reveals that it is closely related to the community 
development process. Indeed, the philosophy of adult 
education as outlined by Edward C. Lindeman in the mid 
1920's lends support to the assertion made in community 
development literature, that the success of community 
development programs is largely dependent upon the use of 
adult education processes and strategies. Lindeman wrote 


ere O26: 


ii,am COncelving Of adult edication i727 
terns Of a vwnew technique forllearning «.. 
a process by which the adult learns to 
become aware of and to evaluate his ex- 
perience... In this “process, the teacher 
is no longer the oracle who speaks from 
tlie piatrorm of autnorieg, Duc c.ather 
the guide, the pointer-out who participates 
2 Leartaingr wee Lroporeion £O-itne VicaLtLey 
and relevancy of his facts and experiences. 
inssHnort, -my Pr COnCeptEION Of “aaquLe education 
-is this: a cooperative venture in non- 
aucnoritCarian -inrormal Learning, the chier 
purpose of which is to discover the meaning 
of experience ... a technique of learning 
for adults which makes education coterminous 
with life and hence elevates living itself 
to the level of adventurous experiment.29 


27 Robert Gessner, ed., The Democratic Man: Selected 
Writings of Edward C. Lindeman (Boston, 1956), pp. 160-2. 
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Lindeman's conception of adult education still remains 
operative today, as can be seen in the efforts made by 
governments of both the developed and developing countries 
to include adult education as a major part of their develop- 
Ment programs. Programs such as adult literacy campaigns, 
social education, vocational training programs are all in- 
tended to provide organized educational experiences to 

the adults in the community, by means of adult education 


techniques. 


With regard to the relatedness of adult education 
to the community development process, another major factor 
is behavioural changes necessary to both processes. Adult 
education, like community development, seeks to bring about 
changes in attitudes and improvement in knowledge and 
skills. In addition, both processes seek to effect changes 
in the community. They are both essentially activity- 
oriented kinds of learning, in which equal emphasis is 
placed on the tangible outcomes (such as the building of a 
community centre), and the intangibles (such as individual 
growth and community cooperation). Howard McClusky ela- 
borates on this approach: 

if a community sets up a project in improv- 
ing health and reereational facilities, in 
the course of doing so, there will be an 
opportunity (often unexploited) to learn a 
Lot of@facts avout» problems*of-nhneaith and 


recreation. If Be conducts, a (survey of 
Conartionse essentials for the attraction of 
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new -indtistry, the community should be 4in 

a position to, acousrre a lot of information 
about town-and city planning; -and™so ‘on 

fori any area of Piving which 1t elects to 
improve. These are factual learnings which 
community development may stimulate. At 
the same time, however, it is also possible 
towlearnrabout how ‘he, community. is put .to- 
gether and the methods by which it may 
achieve its goals. These are the process 
and contextual learnings of community 


development, 30 


The potential contribution of adult education to 


community development can best be determined through an 


examination of the major functions of adult education 


which have relevance for community development. Among 


the functions of adult educators, as outlined by Knowles, 


the following 


MEnE“pLOcesse 


1) 


2) 


3) 


are most applicable to the community develop- 


Helping the learners diagnose their 
needs for particular learnings within 
the scope of the given situation - 
the diagnostic function, 


Planning with the learners a sequence 
of experiences that will produce the 
desired learnings - the planning func- 
ELON, 


Helping the learners measure the out- 
comes of the learning experience - 
the evaluative function. 


(i)... The, Diagnostic, Function; This.function is best, ex- 


305, 


oward Y. McClusky, "Community Development," in 


Knowles, Malcolm S., Handbook of Adult Education in the 


United States 


(Washington, D. C., Adult Education Associa- 


PLO. L9G) 1. 24 Los 


Sib 


Knowles, Handbcok o£ Adult Education, pp. 165-6. 
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72 
plained through the use of an illustrative example: a 
gnoup for; local .~communityymembers,organize.a meeting to 
discuss the problem of inadequate recreational facilities 
in their community. With the help of the change agent 
who, in this case, assumes the role of an adult educator, 
the group proceeds to determine for themselves the neces- 
Sary information, resources and strategies, that will be 
required to achieve change in attitudes, and improvement 
in knowledge and skills at the community level. These 
changes assist them in working towards the particular 
objective. The process involved here is, in essence, 
one of self-diagnosis and community-diagmosis. As men- 
t20ned earlier, wtilizgation or, the adult. of the adult 
education approaches has been shown to be one of the most 
effective ways of facilitating this process. There are 
advantages to this approach; one is that the community 
members are provided with the opportunity for maximum 
participation in the identification and analysis of what 
they perceive to be a community problem. Another advan- 
tage, and this is very important in the rural community, 
concerns a perceived role of the change agent in this 
Situation. The adult education approach demands that he 
be a participant in the process rather than an "authori- 
tarian" leader; in such a role, the change agent is 
likely to be more acceptable to the community, since he 


can clearly be seen to be working in the interests of 
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the people, rather than in those of the particular agency. 
This facilitates the easing of tensions and the removal 


of any prior suspicions of the agent's motives. 


(eae sine Planning Function... “Planning, according ‘to 
Goulet, involves "identifying objectives, translating 
these into quantified targets, allocating resources in 
optimum fashion so as to reach targets in specified time 
spans, implementing, supervising efforts to implement 
plans, and evaluating performance and its consequences. ">? 
For the purpose of illustration, the same situation will 
be used as an example: the problem of finding ways to 
improve recreational facilities in the rural community. 
It will be demonstrated that the change-agent who ad- 
heres to adult education strategies in the planning 


function Can Make a further significant contribution to 


the community development process. 


At the end of the diagnosis stage, a consensus is 
reached within the group concerning the problem to be 
solved. The problem in this case may be the renovation 
of the recreational centre of the community. The change 
agent as adult educator, will assist the community in 
(a) analyzing the present situation; (b) making decisions 
as to the kinds of action that will be necessary; and 


32h enis Goulet, The Cruel Choice: A New Concept 


in the Theory of Development (New York: American Publ., 
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(Sj wopserving-and@evaluating, thes progress of their er= 
forts. This is another way in which adult education tech- 
niques can be utilized to achieve increased community 
involvement and cooperation; and, at the same time, aid 
in the development of individual competence in analytic 
and evaluative skills. The planning function, from the 
perspective of the adult educator, not only provides 
Opportunities for community participation in designing 
the environment, it also ensures closer alliance between 
the change agent and the community. At the same time, 
it transfers to the local community the greater share of 
the responsibility for attaining goals set. And since 
these are among the desired results of the community 
development process, the potential contribution of adult 


education to the process cannot be overstated. 


(iii) The Evaluative Function. In the community develop- 
Ment process, »chphasis is placed on the importance of 
continually judging the "worth, desirability, effectiveness 
or adequacy">> of the actions taken toward solving com- 
munity problems. In addition, the process whereby parti- 
Cipants can measure the outcome of their learning ex- 
periences is encouraged. Evaluation is, therefore, an 


essential element of community-action programs. The im- 


330Sagans) Copeland and Kaiser, Selected Concepts, 
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75 
portance of this element adds significance to the role of 
adult eae ion in the community development process. 
Commenting on the significance of the evaluation function, 


Malcolm S. Knowles states: 


For one thing, the program can be changed. 
The objectives can be altered in the light 
of new needs and interests of participants 
that have been revealed in the evaluation 


process. They ‘snould be altered also in 
the light of developments in the institu- 
tion and in the community. The operational 


ehiier.ency.of the organization can also be 
improved as a result of information re- 
quired through the evaluation process. 34 


Continuing ett the example of the decision to carry out 
renovations of the community recreation centre, it will 
be necessary for those involved in the execution of plans 
for the renovation to be provided with the opportunities, 
and assisted in the development of the necessary skills, 
to periodically evaluate their efforts. Because the 
evaluation function in adult education is based primarily 
on helping participants to critically appraise the work 
they have accomplished, the significance of the role of 
adult education in the community development process is 
obvious. In the first place, it provides for vigorous 
self-criticism on the part of the community members; and, 


secondly, it can be an effective means of sustaining com- 


34ualcolm S. Knowles, The Modern Practice of 
Adult Education (New York: Association Press, 1970), 
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munity interest, since it is the people themselves who must 


take responsibility for assessing their efforts. 


(G) The Role of the Public Library in Adult 


Education Activities 


In the light of what has been discussed, con- 
cerning the significance of adult education in the community 
development process, and in view of the fact that within 
small rural communities, the opportunities for organized 
adult education are often limited, a third recommendation 
regarding the role of the public library is submitted: 
Suggestion III, The public library in a small rural com- 
munity should provide, as one of its primary services, op- 
portunities for community members to participate in infor- 
mal, organized education activities; it should assist the 
community in the diagnosis, planning and evaluation 
functions in the community development process. Where 
other agencies primarily responsible for adult education 
already exist, the public library should assume a leader- 
ship role in encouraging and motivating its community 


members to participate in the programs provided. 


The central idea expressed in this recommendation 
is one of the stated objectives of the modern public 
library; however, few rural libraries are equipped to 


accomplish this task. What is being suggested here is an 
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77 
ideal towards which the small public library in rural 


communities should be working. 


The public library will have to assume various 
roles in meeting the adult educational needs of its com- 
munity. An indication of the likely functions may be 
seen in the American PepecL ence ae which provides three 
categories, presented as examples of possible routes for 


the participati onyof) ithe) public, librany an aduds.education: 


Its unique role covering adult education 
functions for which the Library is obviously 
designed: 

1. The selection, arrangement, and adminis-— 


tration ofveducational materm.al's ‘and 
inrormation”’ resources. 


2, Respensioalrty ror *stimitlating — 
through exhibits, individual reader 
guidance,36 and group programs - 
the educational use of ideas in 
materials. 


Its common role, covering functions which 
librarians aS community adult educators, 
share with other adult educators in the 
common development of the total community 


adult education program: 


Ll. Librarian's (participation. in community 


3°Margaret Monree, “The Public Library's Role in 
Community Adult Education," in Muriel Fuller, The Michigan 
Libvary, Community Project: A Library Adult Education Pro- 
Neer 19h 5—o (bansing: ' State Pibrary, 1960), pps. oi-85. 


ares this thesis; see Selected Bibliography of 
Readers' Advisory Services for trends in this aspect of 
modern public librarianship. 
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adult education planning through coopera- 
tion with other agencies in order to 
identify problems, organize community 
study groups, make available resources 

of these institutions for study and re- 
search, serve as contact with community 
for leadership and participant recruit- 
Ment. 


2. (SharTenGg an tne training OL cay CLtizens 
for the community tasks; in group 
leadership, propaganda analysis, tech- 
nigues of use of materials in problem 
solution. 


Its overlapping role, covering services and 
programs offered in the public library which 
have their counterparts on different levels 
and from diverse points of view in the pro- 
grams of schools, recreation agencies, etc. 
1. Stimulation of the community to aware- 
ness of common problems and cultural 
opportunities through library sponsored 


lectures, forums, discussion series, 
music programs, art showings. 


2. Serving as a clearing house of informa- 
tion on adult education resources in 
the community. (In most communities 
without an adult education council, this 
will not be an overlapping function). 

3. Provide leadership training for library 


programs as other organizations provide 
training for their own programs .3/ 


Public Lee programs should be related to the particular 
needs of the community; it follows, therefore, that since 
communities are not alike, not all the functions outlined 
will necessarily be applicable. They should, therefore, be 
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seen primarily as models subject to modification as the 


particular situation dictates. 
H. Community Decision-Making 
a) Community Participation in Decision-Making 


The fourth and final element of the community 
development process to be discussed in relation to the 
role of the public library concerns the involvement of 
members of the rural community in decision-making, a 


process "by which a community chooses a plan or idea 


that affects the community and puts this idea into action." 


Despite the lip service paid to the idea of in- 
creased community decision-making, in actuality, it has 
not always been put into effect in the developing nor the 
developed countries. Although government leaders may 
generally appear to accept the principle, they have not 


always made provisions for its implementation. 


reas tan element’ of "the basic philosophy of com- 
munity development to encourage a wider sector of the 
community to take a more active role in deciding upon ac- 
tions and policies which may affect their way of life. 


This philosophy has been formed on the basis of a demo- 


38 everett Rogers and Rabel Burdge, Social Change 
in Rural Societies, 2nd ed. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
OF@ics,*a57 ae ps 290. 
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80 
cratic ideal which affirms the right of the individual to 
make those decisions which affect his own welfare and that 
of the community. In addition, there are specific advan- 
tages in encouraging widespread community participation in 


decision-making. Among these advantages are the following: 


1... , Through: participation.in.the.decision—- 
making process, individual members learn 
that others in the community are also 
willing to go along with the decision. 
Participation is thus a means of reveal- 
ing group consensus. If the individual 
member knows of group support for the 
decision, he is more likely to be satis- 

Htleds with it bimsel sf, 


244 w2ne, decision. te,accept,or reject is 
likely to be more appropriate to the 
needs of community members if they take 
Partin yeaching sucha decision. » .1n 
most cases, we expect individuals to 
know their needs more accurately than 
their leaders. 39 


ZT)  TheyRole, of the Public Library. in--the Promotion 


of Community Decision-Making 


On the basis of research studies on community 
decision-making in rural areas, a number of models have 
been formulated to describe the different stages in the 
process. One of these modeis*° will be used as the basis 


for discussion of the role of the public library in com- 


Jot Als wth DUG s 


ode Rogers and Burdge, Social Change in Rural 


Societies, pp. 273-8 for discussion of the Formulation 
and analysis of his model. 
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munity “decision-making. ©“"The*five stages “of the modél- 
Stimulation, Initiation, Legitimation, Decision, and 
Action - will be discussed briefly and some ideas regard- 


ing the role of public libraries will be presented. 


(1) Stimulation: This is the initial stage of the pro- 
cess, at which "an idea or problem is judged to be impor- 
tant enough to merit community action. "*+ Generally, some 
individual or group recognizes the significance of the 

idea of problem in the community, and assumes the role of 
stimulator by bringing about community awareness of it. 
This stimulation may be effected in a number of ways, 

from meeting with a few people to discuss the phenomenon, 
to holding a large public meeting. What is essential, how- 
ever, is the need to stimulate the community into taking 
some initiative. One way in which the library may assume 

a leadership role in this process, is by offering those re- 
sources, both physical and human, which can assist the com-— 
munity in making decisions concerning the idea or problem. 
Another way, which would perhaps be of more significance in 
the small rural community, is by assuming the "watchman" 
function we have discussed earlier. In this role, the li- 
brary would have the responsibility of continuously survey- 
ing the community to report the changes taking place, and 
to assist the community in interpreting these changes. 
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(iis initiation: “The secondystage,tinyolves) assearch;for 
alternative means to solve a community problem, a narrow- 
ing of the possible alternatives, and consideration of the 
consequences of these alternativese!*- Once it has been 
decided that the problem demands some kind of action on 
the part of the community, the principal task becomes that 
Ofaaesearch:for;,andsexchangedof,.ideasmto! assisththescom- 
munity in deciding upon the best course of action. The 
success of this stage will largely depend on the pertinence 
of the information made available and the effective com- 
munication ae Ldeas inalnhthis }sabiso;ethenpublicalibrany 
can perform a leadership function in collecting, organiz- 
ing and making available the needed information. In addi- 
tion, it will have the responsibility of encouraging com- 
Munity members to seek other sources of information, 
whether these exist within the community or in other com- 
munities. With regard to the communication tasks, the 
library should be prepared to marshall its resources so 
that any alternatives suggested may be communicated to all 


those involved in this stage of the process. 


(iii) Legitimation: At this stage of the decision-making 
process, "certain key power holders in the community give 


their approval or sanction to the proposed solution of the 
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community ByoLgeenea ¢ In many community development pro- 
grams, there has been a general tendency to overlook this 
stage. The result has been that many community efforts 
have been stifled mainly because members of the community 
power structure feel threatened; the possibility that the 
action decided upon may mean loss of power to such members, 
leads them to take action to dampen community enthusiasm. 
The problem, however, may be merely a lack of communication 
between community leaders and members of the power-struc- 
ture. The library Can pilayivan: amportant~ role, sat this 
point, in establishing channels of communication between 
the people and the community power structure. For example, 
the library may organize a meeting, inviting representa- 
tives of both groups to discuss any misgivings they have 


about the community actions decided upon. 


(iv) Decision to Act: Included in this stage is the 
*pubiieyselection efmayplan Gorpthersotutionretothe group 
problem and the means to accomplish this socal eG Essen- 
tially, this process involves public consensus on the pro- 
cedures and methods selected for attaining the desired 
objectives. A number of means through which public 
opinion and consensus may be attained have been suggested: 
petitions, surveys, referendums, public hearings or meet- 


eotpie. op. 276. 
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ings: "> The public library in the small rural community 
may assist in this process in a variety of ways. (1) It 
may assume leadership, or assist in carrying out surveys; 
(2) it may perform the publicity function by providing 

information about public hearings or meetings; (3) it may 
Make available its facilities for meetings and discussion 
groups; and (4) it may seek to influence public opinion 

by providing specific information concerning the decision 


E6eCact. 


(vjn Action: This is the longest stage in the process; it 
usually spans a number of years and it is at the completion 
of this stage that an evaluation of the complete decision- 
making process should be carried outs Because of the long 
period of time involved at this stage, efforts must be made 
to sustain community interest and enthusiasm. The public 
ibrary Can make a) further contribution iat this) point, by 
(1) providing the community with periodical reports of its 
progress; (2) by keeping the community informed of similar 
work accomplished in other communities; and (3) by publiciz- 
ing the activities during this period. It may also become 
involved in the evaluation process by providing assistance 


in the collection, dissemination and interpretation of data, 


Orit May assist in the jtraimingrot local people to perform 
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these functions. Where specialists and technical help are 


required, it can assist in making these available. 
Summary 


It was the purpose of this chapter to focus atten- 
tion on four of the major elements in the community develop- 
ment process - information, communication, adult education, 
and community decision-making - and to discuss them in re- 
rateonr co the public library in the small rural community. 
The significance of these four elements was outlined, and 
it was contended that, in view of the fact that opportuni- 
ties for providing them to rural communities were often 
non-existent or limited, the public library should assume 
leadership in making them available. Accordingly, a number 
of suggestions were submitted, regarding the public library 
as a vehicle for the delivery of knowledge, ideas, concepts 
and skills, all of which are essential to human growth and 
development. In the next chapter, a conception of the pub- 
lic library as a delivery system will be examined, and sug- 


gestions for its implementation will be presented. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS COMMUNITY RESOURCE CENTRE 


To develop further the central idea of this thesis - 
that is’, the) potential rolevot the public.library in the 
small ruralgcommunity.— a schema is presented in this 
chapter,/illustrating (1) possible ways of facilitating 
learning for community development and for individual 
growth, Le (2) other ways in which the individual and/or 
community groups may put these learning opportunities to 


use. 


A. Available Learning Opportunities in Community Develop- 


ment 


In the total learning environment (Figure l), 
which community development seeks to promote in the small 
rural community, there are three major factors which con- 
tribute to the learning process. The first is knowledge, 
which may be information, data, concepts, ideas, skills, 
innovations (Column 1). The second is the vehicles of 


knowledge: the material and human resources, physical 


lone schema and chart provided in this chapter are 
the result of discussions with Harry E. Newsom, Professor 
of Library Science at the University of Alberta. These 
discussions, which took place during 1973, dealt with in- 
formation, communication and learning strategies. 
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plant, and other facilities through which knowledge may be 
transmitted (Column 2). The third is the strategies and 
methods of learning which assist the learner in analyzing 
and synthesizing knowledge. These strategies may be those 
of adult education; for example, discussion groups, demon- 
strations and similar techniques intended to assist the 
learner in understanding processes of learning and the trans- 
mission of knowledge (Column 3). The consumers of knowledge 
(represented in Column 4) may be individuals, community 
groups, organizations or associations, who are participants, 


or potential participants, in the learning process. 


The alternatives provided may be utilized in a num- 
ber of ways. To achieve his learning objectives, the 
learner may opt for (1) a combination of the three alterna- 
tives: knowledge, resources, and learning strategies 
(Arrow A). Consider, for example, the learner who needs 
additional knowledge on ways to improve family nutrition. 
Access to this knowledge may be through some form of media - 
print or audio-visual; in addition, he participates in a 
discussion group with a home-economist as a resource person, 
and attends a demonstration of how to increase the nutri- 
tional value of a particular meal. Such a learner would 
have used the total combination of available alternatives. 
On the other hand, the learner may choose to utilize only 


one of the available options. He may make use of the know- 
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89 
ledge only (Arrow B), or of the learning strategies only 
(Arrow C), or of the material and human resources only 
(Arrow D) - media, a specialist, the physical plant and 


other facilities available for meeting his learning needs. 


B. The Public Library as Facilitator of the Learning 


Process 


The options available to the learner have been out- 
lined. It is now necessary to discuss possible ways in 
which the public library can assume institutional leader- 
ship as facilitator of the learning process in community 
development. In this chapter will be examined a conception 
Orethe, public library as a primary vehicle [or providing the 


‘learning opportunities necessary for community development. 


The basic idea for the model to be discussed has 
not been conceived in a vacuum. Variations of this model 
have been implemented in the United States as, for example, 
the demonstration centres in three Indian communities esta-_ 
blished in 1971, to meet information and learning needs of 
these Indian communities.” Other examples are the social 
education centres in India and the information and learning 
centres in Canada. These vary from the model to be pre- 


sented in organization and structure. However, the basic 


2university of Minnesota, "Summary of the National 
imaian Education Library Project Report," ERIC Reports, 
Oia 1972), ppe 2a tbe 
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principles and concepts from which the model is derived are 


the same for the examples given. 
a) Rationale for the Choice of the Public Library 


There are several agencies involved, to varying 
degrees, in providing learning opportunities in rural com- 
munities - agricultural, health, education, recreation. A 
review of the literature dealing with these agencies> indi- 
cates the extent to which they can serve the broad, compre- 
hensive goals of community development; considered are the 
specific purposes of these agencies, the kinds of processes 
they use, and the particular clientele needs which they are 
established to meet. For example, an agricultural extension 
agency is established in a rural community primarily to 
serve the particular needs of farmers, although it may be- 
come involved in other community activity. Such an agency 
uses mainly demonstration methods for the purpose of in- 
creasing agricultural productivity. Consequently, the 


learning opportunities which it makes available to the rural 


eos David E. Lindstrom, Rural Social Change (I11li- 
nois: Stipes, 1960); and Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan 
Beagle, Rural Sociology, The Strategy of Change (New Jersey: 
Prentice Hall, 1957), for analysis of agencies involved in 
facilitating change in North American rural communities. 
For studies on developing countries, see Richard Poston, 
Democracy Speaks Many Tongues (New York: Harper and Row, 
1962); and D. Brokensha and P. Hodge, Community Development: 
An Interpretation (San Francisco: Chandler Publishers, 
19697" 
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community are primarily agricultural. As another example, 
the school in the rural community seeks to meet the educa- 
tional needs of young people from the ages of six to six- 
teen. It employs the traditional methods of teaching and 
provides educational opportunities of a formal nature. In 
general, therefore, whatever learning opportunities these 
agencies provide other than those that were established 
specifically to supply, may be considered to be incidental. 
The community development process demands of its learning 
facilitators the ability to adapt to changing requirements, 
to meet the varied needs of all segments of the community, 
and to be able to serve different purposes at the same time. 
It follows, therefore, that this must be a major criterion 
in deciding upon the choice of an agency as the primary 
vVenrcle Lor delivering Teaming opportunities: whether the 
agency has the "built-in" flexibility to be able to respond 
to the varied demands that will be made upon it. As will 
be shown, it is precisely these factors that form the basis 
OP sthevchosce or ithe pubic pioibrary: ‘the flexibility an- 
herent in its organizational structure in general; its 
ability to meet particular individual or group needs; the 
various purposes it can serve at any particular time; and 


its potential for making available innovative strategies. 


(i) Major Purposes Served: An outline of the ob- 


jectives of public library programs and services in the 
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92 
United States provides an indication of the wide range of 
purposes libraries may be called upon to serve. In her 
report on a survey of public library activities, Helen 
Smith found that public libraries of all types were called 
upon to provide information and facts, recreational and 
social and social activity; to stimulate use and under- 
standing of audio-visual materials, books and printed 
materials; to present resource persons and specialists; 
to train individuals for group leadership and participation; 


and to participate in community planning.” 


As can be seen from the above, the public library 
may be called upon to perform any number of functions in 
the community development process. As the central source 
of information in the community, it would have potential 
for stimulating and mobilizing the community towards 
various forms of social action. While providing opportuni- 
ties for educational, cultural, recreational and civic 
activities, it may supplement the efforts of the school or 
other agencies in the community. When there is need to 
promote coordination and cooperation between community 
agencies, the public library may assume a responsibility 
for this. For example, in community development, there 


is a tendency for agencies to work at cross-purposes. Thus, 


4elen Lyman Smith, Adult Education Activities in 
Public Libraries (Chicago: American Library Association, 
1954), pp. 42-44. 
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93 
there is a constant need for systematization and integra- 
tion of the various efforts of each agency. Problems 
arise in cases where agencies compete with one another 
for a larger share of tax revenues or public attention 
enc support. “It is sin’ this’ regard’ that ‘the pubdicylibrary 
may play a crucial role, since it has the enviable advan- 
tage of performing a coordinating function without posing 
a threat to any other agency in the community. As Greene 
Poinces out, the pubiae labrary ase “local institution" 
and, therefore, "impinges to no great extent on state or 
federal politics... it has no counter-lobbies, (and) few, 


; ; 5 
if any, natural enemies." 


Another major advantage of the public library 
is the fact that it is generally an institution developed 
and promoted Locally. As “such, the library ‘ina small 
rural community is not faced with the suspicion and hosti- 
lity that confronts outside agencies attempting to become 
established in the community. All this places the public 
library in a favourable position, from which it may exercise 
leadership in voluntary cooperative efforts among the 
various government agencies and associations in the communi- 
ty. It may exercise this leadership by inviting represen- 


tatives of each agency to meet periodically, to discuss and 


"Morris Greene, "The Library in the Great Game of 
Potitics, Wilson, Library iulletin; XXXVILI.« (March, 1964), 
pp. 538-40. 
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94 
plan together, and to develop strategies which can assist 


in the integration and coordination of these efforts. 


(11) ‘Mayor Processes: ‘In this context, “process” 
refers to the learning strategies used, and the techniques 
for supplying material and human resources needed in the 
community development process. The nature and variety of 
services and programs provided by the public library give 
an indication of its potential for responding to varying 


community needs: 


Reference service to meet information needs 


Readers' advisory service 


Radio and T.V. programs 


Remedial reading programs 


Film programs 


Training courses in group leadership 


Outreach programs 


Library extension services 
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Vocational and technical classes 


— 
=) 


Special interest group programs 


= 
bt 


Informal adult education classes 


N 


Consultation services 

13. Demonstration projects 

14. Program planning services. 
All these programs may be designed to serve such needs as 
information, education, civic responsibility, economic and 
social growth. They are essentially the means through 
which public communication, and the communication process, 


in general, may be facilitated. Mainly because of variety 
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95 
and flexibility of the programs and strategies utilized, 
the public library has a unique feature which makes it 
especially suited to the role of facilitator of the learn- 
ing process. Together with the various opportunities it 
provides for effective communication, it has the ability 
of reversing the pattern of mass communication, changing 
it from one which transforms the receivers of messages 
into an impersonal mass audience, to one which links "the 
Single reader or listener or seeker to myriad sources of 
information, ideas, and inspirations among which he can 


picoses ic 


(iii) Organizational Structure: Examining the 
organizational structure of an agency is another means of 
determining whether an agency has the necessary flexibility 
to meet the constantly changing demands of a community. A 
number of questions may be raised; for example: how rigid 
is its hierarchical structure? does it allow for decision 
and policy-making at the lower levels? how much decentrali- 
zation does the structure allow? and are local involvement 


and "grass: roots" participation encouraged? 


The organizational design of public libraries 


varies according to their respective size and the kinds of 


pan Lacy; social Change and the Library: 1945- 
1980," in Douglas Knight and Shepley Nourse, eds., Libraries 
at Lerge: Tradition, Innovation and the National Interest 


(New York: Bowker Co., 1969), p. 14. 
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96 
services provided. In general, however, they are designed 
to provide ultimate control of and responsibility for 
policy and decision-making at the local level. For example, 
the organization of a small library may be set up in the 
following manner: at the top, the library board; on the 
second level, the librarian, who is directly responsible 
to the board; and finally, on the third level, the remainder 
of staff, who is responsible to the librarian. Because of 
this simple organizational structure, the chances of over- 
bureaucratization, Wien MES erg reconere ls Praree hi mirted. 

In addition, through the appointment of local members to 
the board, it might be possible to ensure greater involve- 


ment of local members in decision-making. 


(iv) Clientele Served: More important, perhaps, 
than its organizational structure, is the concept of the 
modern public library which emphasizes the use of program- 
ming geared towards the needs of individuals, rather than 
towards some pre-determined goals that may have been set 
by a particular funding agency. in other words, the raison 
d*etre of the public library ts to serve ats clientele, and 
as such, it is imperative that its programs be planned ac- 
cording to the needs of the local community and the indivi- 
dual. Moreover, the encouragement of local participation 
in decision-making, and the fact that public libraries are, 


in general, truly local institutions, are factors which aid 
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of 
in reducing significantly the alienation which usually 
exists between the community and government agencies. An- 
other important feature of the public library, which places 
it foremost among other agencies and institutions involved 
in the community development process, is the fact that, un- 
like most other agencies, the services it provides are not 
geared to any one particular clientele. Public libraries 
are established to serve the needs of all the individuals 
of the community - the young and the old, white-collar 
worker and blue-collar worker; the farmer and the house- 
wite@.0 To justifyi bts existence.in the community, and to 
gain community support, the public library must be equipped 


to serve a variety of community and individual needs. 


The eabid:i-ty of, the’ public dibrary tozencourage 
local involvement and participation in the planning and 
execution of learning programs: its ability to provide 
alternatives in processes of communication; the general 
nature of its services; the training of librarians with 
the necessary skills for leadership in community-action 
programs; it is the combination of all these features 
and the four major factors outlined, which place the public 
library in a position to assume leadership in the community 


development process. 
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Suggestion 4. The public library in the small rural community 
should extend its roles and functions to assume leadership 

in providing the learning opportunities necessary for meet- 
ing the learning objectives in the community development 


process. 


In Chapter III, a number of suggestions were made 
regarding the role of the public library as the small rural 
community information and communication centre, and as an 
agency for providing leadership in adult education activi- 
ties and facilitating community decision-making. The re- 
sult of the combination of these responsibilities is the 
conception of the public. library asthe small rural, Com- 


munity Resource Centre. 


The writer's conception of this model is based on 
the principles of the modern public library as outlined in 
Chapter I; and the model is intended to reflect such trends 
in public library service as are presented in Chapter II. 

In addition, in the discussion regarding its implementation, 
the need for flexibility in the resource centre will be 
stressed: that is, flexibility in terms: of organizational 
structure, learning Pecan cree and the utilization of re- 


sources. 
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C. The Public Library as a Community Resource Centre - 


Recommendations and Suggestions 
a) Organization and Administration 


With regard to the organizational structure of 
the small public library in the rural community, profes- 
Sional librarians have been recommending the establishment 
of regional public library systems. Three types of regional 
systems have been developed, namely, a federated regional 
system, a unified regional system, and a system loosely 
tied to a regional resource centre. In these systems, 
there is a regional library headquarters or resource centre 
responsible for the processing and organization of the 
Materials, the development of programs, and the coordina- 
tion of services. The local libraries are the service out- 
lets. Experience has shown that a major drawback of such 
a system can be the partial loss of local autonomy. A 
federated regional system can provide for the centralization 
of resources while, at the same time, local autonomy is pre- 
served to a larger degree. If properly structured, a 
regional or area resource centre, supported by a state or 
provincial government, can also offer similar services to 
a loosely linked group of independent libraries. The small 
library needs to be backed by the more complete material 
and human resources of the larger system, whichever type it 


may be. 
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In the small rural community, the financial sup- 
port for libraries, which comes mainly from local taxes, 
is too small to provide the material and human resources 
necessary for adequate public library service. This is 
one of the many factors which make the formation of a 
regional system most desirable; for, with a regional sys- 
tem comprised of some six communities, the local revenue 
base is increased, and the state or provincial government 
May more appropriately be called upon to provide dinancial 


SUPPOrT. 


In light of the above, it is recommended that the 
proposed community resource centre be established as an 
autonomous unit in a federated regional system. Where 
this is not possible, arrangements should be made for 
supporting services, and specialized services from an area 
resource centre. As a member of a federated regional 
system, the community resource centre would contract with 
the regional headquarters for services such as advanced 
reference, cataloguing and processing of materials, joint 
sharing of media and audio-visual equipment, access to the 
media specialist and other resource personnel, inter- 
library loans. In addition to these contracted services, 
arrangements should be made whereby the regional library 
headquarters could have access to resources in larger 


centres; such asa’ provincial vor national library. Simi- 
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larly, efforts should be made to ensure access to the re- 
sources of other educational institutions in the region, 
such aS a community college or a university. Essentially, 
a library in a small community must be able to draw on 
larger libraries and other educational institutions for 


personnel, specific materials and services. 


The design of an organizational and administrative 
structure for any community resource centre will, of course, 
be determined by social, economic and political factors 
within the community. The recommendations and suggestions 
presented, therefore, are intended as a general framework 
for the establishment of resource centres, subject to 
modifications according to the dictates of the particular 


community. 
b) Local Government 


Local government, in the suggested organiza- 
tional chart, would have ultimate control of the community 
resource centre. The exercise of control would be mainly 
through provision of tax revenues, the main source of finan- 
cial support for the centre. It is suggested, however, 
that the responsibility for major policy-making be dele- 


gated to the Community Action Board (CAB). 
c) Community Action Board 


It is suggested that this policy-making body 
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be comprised of seven to fifteen members, a board large 
enough to be representative of all segments of the com- 
munity, and not small enough to be self-perpetuating. Its 
membership should include representatives of government 
and private agencies, voluntary organizations, of youth 
groups, of women's groups, and of senior citizens! groups. 
For the sake of continuity, the government representatives 
should be appointed to serve on the board for a minimum of 
two years; all the representatives may serve for two 

years or less. This rotation would guard against the 


self-perpetuation of an elite group. 


The Community Action Board would assume responsi- 
bility for overall policy-making. It would present an 
annual budget to local government authorities; hire the 
community coordinator, appoint sub-committees, and dele- 
gate authority to him. The Community Action Board would 
also have the responsibility of maintaining a liaison 
with the regional headquarters or area resource centre, 
and with other communities that might be members of the 
regional system. Other responsibilities might be: 

1. to provide representation on the Board of 

Directors of the regional system; 


2. to approach state and national government 


for financial support: 


3. to act as the liaison group between the 


community and other educational institu- 
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tions in the region; 


4. to report periodically on the work of the 


community centre; 


55. -tO. perrorm jaspublrcyrel ations function 


within the local community. 


Centre Coordinator. This individual, a community develop- 
ment. worker with library training, or a librarian with 
special training in community development, should be ap- 
pointed by the Community Action Board, and would act as 

the General Manager. In other words, he would be responsible 
for the administration of the centre, and its relations with 


the community. 


Since the processing, cataloguing and other tech- 
nical work would be done at the regional headquarters, the 
centre coordinator would have more time to work in the 
community. The following are suggested responsibilities 
of the Centre coordinator: 

1) to provide leadership in the planning, 


evaluation, and coordination of activi- 


.ties in the Centre and in the community; 


2) to inform the community of available re- 


sources, and provide access to them; 
3) to recruit and train voluntary workers; 


4) to organize community-action and study 


groups; 


5) to initiate discussion of community issues; 
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6) to provide consultation to individuals 


and community groups; 


7) to act as liaison individual between 
the local community and the regional 


headquarters; 


8) to encourage voluntary coordination be- 


tween the various community agencies; 


9) to submit annual statements and finan- 
clial.estimates. of. the.centre to. the 


Community Action Board; 


10) to participate in the planning and exe- 
.cution of adult education activities 


with other community agencies. 
e) Sections 


It is suggested that five main sections be 
established, each one being responsible for a particular 
activity. As before, the activities suggested in the 
model are nebhay examples, and would depend on community 
needs. One division or section would provide adult edu- 
cation opportunities to individuals and community groups. 
Media and information services would be provided in an- 
other section. A third section would be responsible for 
the recruitment and training of voluntary workers. Re- 
creational and cultural activities would be provided in 
a fourth division; and a fifth division would be respon- 
sible for planning, coordination and evaluation of the 


activities of the Centre and the community. It is also 
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suggested that these divisions be staffed by trained volun- 
tary workers, with the regional headquarters providing re- 


source persons and specialists when these are required. 
f) Voluntary Workers 


It is important that potential voluntary 
leaders - such as youth group leaders, members of women's 
groups and senior citizens' groups - be recruited and 
trained to perform general administrative duties in the 
Centre. One important reason for this, is that the 
centre, in this way, can be a practical training ground 
for community development leaders. Therefore, as more 
of these volunteers are recruited and trained, they should 
be delegated the responsibility of working in the community. 
Their primary role, in such cases, would be that of com- 
Munity animateurs, initiating and stimulating organized 


community action. 
g) Budgeting 


It is recognized that most countries have al- 
ready enacted legislation allowing local government the 
jurisdictions to expend funds for libraries and community 
centres. In most countries, the development of library 
services for the general public has been almost entirely 
a responsibility of the local government; however, other 


levels of ogvernment are becoming increasingly involved 
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FIGURE 3. A SUGGESTED ORGANIZATION CHART FOR THE 
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With media .seryices...,-This»issowlngetoathe factrthat othe 
educational and cultural implications of such services 


concern so many aspects of society. 


Media services for the general public in a com- 
munity are not costly when compared to general educational 
services, water, sewage and garbage disposal, roads or 
Spectator recreation. Good library service, including 
the cost of buildings, is being provided. in North America 
for an annual five, to, ten..dolslans, pem caprta.ti«Costs vary 
greatly from one district to another, depending on the 
funding for quarters, the state of development and ser- 
vices provided. | The expendi tusenper amily ior media 
services of quality is only the cost of one dinner per 
year for the family at a medium-priced restaurant. The 
annual ey een from local’ taxes for the support ‘of 
the community resource centre should be approximately six 


to eight dollars per capita. 


Itsis importantsthatedizect annualscoststto the 
taxpayer be kept to a minimum, if such a program is to be 
accepted and maintained by the community. Government 
grants for the operation of library services, grants for 


buildings, special grants for innovative practice, all 


Tamerican Library Association, Interim Standards 


for Small Public Libraries (Chicago: A.L.A., 1962); see 
also Canadian Library Association, Public Library Stan- 
dards (Ottawa: Canadian Library Association, 1967). 
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these should be sought. Indeed, generally in small com- 
munities, service clubs, businesses and individuals will 
contribute in the initial stages of the development of the 
service, for quarters, equipment, furnishings, and even 
basic materials. Such valuable involvement should be 
actively sought and encouraged, because media services 
require a great deal of involvement by individuals and 


community groups. 


As a guide to determining the proportion of the 
total annual budget to be spent on the various operating 
units of the Resource Centre, the following suggestions 


are presented: 


Salaries. Since the most important aspect in 
community development and media services is the recruit- 
ment and training of high calibre personnel, ordinarily 
fifty percent of the budget is needed for salaries of 
workers at different levels. In a small community with 
a population of about 2500 fo 3000 1t 1s suggested that 
at least 50 percent of annual tax revenues for public 


libraries be alloted to salaries. 


The remaining 50 percent should be alloted in 
order of the importance of the operating units. MThus, 
25 percent should be alloted to materials - multi media - 
the second most important aspect of the service. 10 per- 


cent should go towards the cost of maintenance, and an- 
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ochner 10 percent towards contracts with the regional head- 
quarters. The remaining 5 percent should be budgeted for 


-miscellaneous items. 
h) Material Resources 


The following is a list of some of the multi- 
media resources that should be made available by the re- 


source centre: 


Newspapers Films 

Magazines Filmstrips 
Pamphlets Records 

Books Cassette tapes 
Documents Radio receivers 
Charts Phonographs 
Maps Television 
Graphs Film projectors 


i) Human Resources 


Resource persons and technical specialists 
should be made available when needed, but it is neither 
necessary nor realistic to suggest that they be employed 
on a full time basistby the resource "centre. These should 
be provided on a contract basis by the regional head- 


quarters. 
Resource persons may be: 


1) Individuals with special skills in 
group processes, group participation 
and leadership training 
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FIGURE 4. DIAGRAM TO SHOW RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF 
BUDGET FOR THE OPERATION OF A COMMUNITY 
RESOURCE CENTRE 
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2) Readers' advisory specialists 
3) Media specialists 


4) Trained community development workers. 


In addition to the material and human resources 
provided through the required library headquarters, the 
' physical facilities of the Community Resource Centre 
should also be made available for group meetings and other 
learning activities. Local community members with special 
skills should be sought out as additional human resources. 
The Resource Centre should provide the necessary expertise 
to assist the community in the local production of its own 
material resources; for example, a specialist in video 
tape or film to assist the community in local productions 
of some aspect of community life such as the history of 


the community. 
j) Learning Strategies 


The learning strategies to be provided by the 
Community Resource Centre should be determined according 
to the needs and interests of individuals and the community. 
Many of these will be conventional strategies, such as 
lectures, demonstrations, discussion groups. It is sug- 
gested, however, that innovative strategies be constantly 
developed and evaluated. For example, a command €y group 


should be trained in the use of the more complex audio- 
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1416 
visual equipment, and in the technical skills necessary for 
the production of media resources required in community 
programs. Such a production may be the recording and edit- 
ing of interviews with ordinary citizens on a topic of local 
interest. Regardless of the strategies and programs de- 
cided upon, it is important that the Community Resource 
Centre make available a variety of learning strategies and 
programs. Some of the learning strategies that should be 
developed are: 


(1) Workshops 

(2) Exhibitions and displays 

(3) Study-action groups 

(4) Radio forums and talk shows 

(5) Community surveys 

(6) Contests 

(7) Literacy classes 

(8) Story-telling sessions 

(9) Discussion groups and teach-ins 


(10) Drama and singing groups. 


It should be the overall strategy of the Community 
Resource Centre to stimulate and maintain a learning en- 
vironment, by encouraging community use of the resources 
available. It should assist individuals in becoming more 
informed about the various methods by which knowledge may 
be transmitted; about how information is organized; and 


how to obtain such information when they need it. Accord- 
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ingly, the centre coordinator and staff should perform a 
number of key functions to meet the overall objective of 
the centre. They may function as adult "learners'" ad- 
visors.® The following suggestions, as to how the func- 
tions of the adult "learners'" advisor may be accomplished, 


Might be worth considering: 


1) a day in each month could be set aside in 
order for volunteers to carry out door-to- 
door canvassing to recruit new users of 
the Centre; 


2) newsletters could be sent out to non-users, 
informing them of the various ways in which 


the Centre may be of assistance; 


3) special orientation programs for newcomers 
and transients in the community should be 


organized; 


4) the staff should establish and maintain close 
liaison with leaders of community groups, and 
seek commitment from them to encourage their 


members to make use of the Centre; 


5) staff and volunteers should take every oppor- 
tunity to appear on radio “and television) pro- 


grams to promote the idea of the Centre; 


6) the centre coordinator and staff should make 


Bin library literature, the word used for "learners" 
is "readers." (See Selected bibliography of the literature 
in this area of public libraries, at the end of this study.) 
It is necessary, however, to emphasize the use of multi- 
media (combination of print and audio-visual), rather than 
print media alone, which the word "reader" implies. 
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themselves available to community groups to 
discuss the learning opportunities available 
at the Centre; 


7) a week in each year should be set aside for 


the display of local community talent; 


8) volunteer workers of all age groups should be 
recruited and should be involved in the plan- 


ning and execution of programs. 
The agency that implements any one or all of these sugges- 
tions is, indeed, making an effort to respond to the needs 


and interests of the individual and of the community. 
k) Implications 


It must be stated here that, with regards to 
the implementation of the Community Resource Centre, 
there are certain limitations and possible implications 
to be taken into account. Consider, for example, a town 
of about 5000 people; the model would probably not be 
appiicabie dn a community of this ‘size, for several -rea- 
sons: 


1) There may already be other existing local 


agencies, such as a community or recreation centre, per- 


forming similar functions. 


2) in a. COMmmunLeYy, OF this, size, Tthere “is likely 
to be a formal government structure with departments or 
branches; for example, the Agricultural Extension Agency 
or the Department of Tourism. These may already be pro- 
viding some of the services that the Community Resource 


Centre would provide. Thus, there is the possibility of 
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conflict and opposition to establishing a Community Resource 
Centre, particularly in cases where these agencies have to 


compete for financial and other ocuhlic sunport. 
3) Within a community of this size, the organiza- 


tional and social structure is likely to be more complex. 
This complexity can pose a problem, especially when at- 
tempts are being made to solicit the cooperation and 
overall community consensus necessary in the promotion and 


Operation of the Community Resource Centre. 


4) Closely related to the above, is the fact that 
in a larger community, there is a greater possibility of 
the presence of pressure groups and/or interest groups. 
Such pressure groups may, for varied reasons, oppose the 
establishment of such a Centre in the community. For 
example, one group may see the community resource centre 


as Minimizing its importance or influence in the community. 


It is essentially for the above reasons that the 
model proposed in this thesis has been restricted to the 
emavl rural community of about 3,500. The very size of 
the communities discussed throughout this thesis allows 
for the possible implementation of the model, because it 
is the relative simplicity in organizational and social 
structure which minimizes the likelihood of the obstacles 


discussed with regard to the larger community. 


Summary 


In this chapter, a schema was presented, suggesting 


the various ways in which individuals and community groups 
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may avail themselves of learning opportunities in the com- 
Huotty. lt was suggested tasty the public library, as the 
Community Resource Centre, has a unique role to play as 
facilitator of the learning process in community develop- 
Went. 1O Luliail this sole, flexibriicty has. to bevthe 
key characteristic of the agency, with regard to the or- 
ganizational and administrative structure, processes and 
strategies used, and overall purpose. A model for the 
Community Resource Centre was developed, based on trends 
and principles of community development and the public 
library. The model was then explained in terms of its 


possible application in the small rural community. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout this study, the writer has been examin- 
ing a possible solution to one of the most acute problems 
presently facingyrural communities in) generals, that is) 
how the various levels of government and community leaders 
can effectively involve rural communities in development 
efforts. It was noted that, one way in which attempts 
have been made to realize this goal, has been through the 
community development process - an approach which seeks 
to bring about planned systematic change through the 
cooperative efforts of government and the rural people 


themselves. 


The process involved in this approach is essen- 
tially educational and motivational. cit, Reerecen ee de- 
mands the creation and maintenance of a learning environ- 
ment, to facilitate desired change in knowledge, skills 
and attitudes, which is favourable both to individual 
growth and community development. It was shown that 
equally important is the need for effective channels 


through which knowledge about change and community de- 
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velopment can be transmitted in small rural communities. 


On examination of the major elements of the com- 
munity development process, it was noted that the community 
agency Or institution assuming a leadership role in this 
process must meet certain basic requirements. These are: 
flexibility in organizational and administrative structure, 
in its major purposes served, in its methods of work and 
major processes. In addition, it should be equipped to 
meet the information, communication and adult education 
needs of the community it serves, and provide community 
members with opportunities for effective decision-making. 
Moreover, the community agency which seeks to bring about 
change through the community development process should 
be able to respond to the changing needs and aspirations 


of the people it serves. 


On the basis of these criteria, an examination of 
the development of the public library, and in view of the 
present library trends in the United States and other 
countries, it was contended that the public library, pro- 
bably more than any other existing institution, has the 
potential for assuming the role of agency of change in the 


small rural community. 


Chapter II of this thesis presented a historical 


overview of the development of the public library in 
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Britain, the United States and Canada; the major factors 
which affected public library development in these countries 
were outlined. Some of the factors which assisted the 
development were: government legislation providing finan- 
Cial support for libraries; innovations, such as the de- 
velopment of county and regional systems; the efforts of 
the various professional library associations in each 
country; and support of philanthropists such as Carnegie. 
There were also factors which slowed the progress of the 
library in these countries. These were the decrease in 
financial support during World War II, and the years of 
the Depression in Britain and the United States. The 
overall situation, however, was one of marked library 
development in these countries. Examination of the major 
forces of change:indicated the various social needs to 
which the public library has responded throughout its de- 


velopment. 


In,Chapter.111,,the rolesofthespublic library, 
in relation to the major elements of the community develop- 
ment process, were examined. It was suggested that the 
public library could assume a leadership role in community 
development as facilitator of the communication and deci- 
sion-making process, and as the primary agency for meeting 
the information and adult education needs of the small 


rural community. A model of the library as Community Re- 
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source Centre, was examined and suggestions regarding its 
implementation were presented in Chapter IV. Among the 
Suggestions were: (1) that the public library should be 
autonomous in a regional system and that efforts should 

be made to ensure broad community representation at the 
major policy-making level; (2) that, as far as possible, 
responsibility for decision-making and the planning of 
programs should be delegated to lower levels of the organi- 
zation. It was also suggested that the local community 

be encouraged to participate in the planning and execution 


of the programs. 


It was the purpose of this thesis to examine major 
elements in the community development process, and to ex- 
plore possible ways in which the public library in the small 
rural community can and should commit its resources to 
facilitate this process. These elements were examined, 
possibilities for the library as the Community Resource 
Centre were explored, and suggestions regarding roles and 
functions of the Centre were presented. It was asserted 
that the concept of the public library as the Resource 
Centre in the small rural community could be implemented. 
Suggestions were outlined concerning organizational and 
administrative structure, methods of work, financing and 


budgeting, and roles of key workers. 


The writer has made no attempt to examine in de- 
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tail such factors as administrative behavior, and the 
training necessary for the Centre coordinator and the vo- 
luntary workers. These are beyond the scope of this thesis 
as is the problem of coordination among agencies involved 
in community development in the rural community. They are 
presented here for future research. In addition to these 
problems for future study, it is suggested that the model 
of the public library as Community Resource Centre be 
implemented as a pilot project in order to test its feasi- 


Dat uty. 


The outlook for the implementation of the Centre 
is encouraging, if the recent experiments in many parts 
of the world are an indication. Such experiments have 
taken the form of learning centres, social education 
centres, information, and community centres, in countries 
such as India, Canada and the United States. The public 
library has played a central role in the demonstration 
centres in India. Yet, the concept of a "total delivery 
system" as outlined in this thesis, with the public library 


as the primary vehicle, has not completely materialized. 


The success of the model will depend essentially 
on the personnel and, particularly, the Centre Coordinator. 
He must have proven competence as a multi-media librarian 
and administrator. He must have community development 


skills, the ability to communicate effectively, to listen, 
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to offer ideas, to persuade, and perhaps most important, 
he must have a keen desire to work in rural communities. 
In accepting this challenge, the librarian will have de- 
parted appreciably from his traditional role as custodian 
of books. The indications are that the institutions 
educating the new librarian are preparing young people to 
meet this challenge. Indeed, one North American libra- 


rian has made the following observation: 


We are running into more and more 
librarians who seem to have based 
LENG. LUCULEG. Dials, Ollewlpldiduntigema 
chance to grow and develop in the 
smaller communities of the United 
States. Maybe the slogan for the 
LOO S 1S realius Chea. Lor. we 
snall towns , young librarian, 
that is where it may be.'1 


Tuan Interview with Kenneth Dowlin" (County Public 
Library, Wyoming), American Libraries, IV, No. 2 (February, 
Pepe y  e. 
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